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INTRODUCTORY   NOTE 

Since  the  following  pages  were  printed  in  the  January  number 
of  the  National  Review,  Mr.  Bryce  has  ceased  to  be  Chief  Secretary 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Birrell,  without  any  apparent  change 
in  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government.  It  was  announced  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  :  "  Your  attention  will  be  called  to  measures 
for  further  associating  the  people  of  Ireland  with  the  management 
of  their  domestic  affairs,  and  for  otherwise  improving  the  system  of 
government  in  its  administrative  and  financial  aspects."  The 
debate  on  the  Address  threw  no  light  on  the  real  purport  of  this 
cryptic  utterance.  Some  discussion  took  place  in  which  attempts 
were  feebly  made  to  minimise  the  significance  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
statement  before  the  General  Election,  that  the  Irish  measure  to  be 
introduced  by  the  present  Government  must  "  lead  up  to  the  larger 
pohcy."  But  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  language  in  the 
same  debate  leaves  no  room  for  such  quibbling.  "  The  Irish  people 
[he  said]  should  have  what  every  self-governing  colony  in  the  Empire 
has,  the  power  of  managing  its  own  afiairs.  That  is  the  larger  poUcy 
that  I  have  spoken  of."  The  Prime  Minister  thus  goes  far  beyond 
Mr.  Gladstone's  proposals  either  in  1886  or  1893,  when  it  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that  Ireland  under  Home  Rule  was  not  to  have 
the  position  and  powers  of  a  self-governing  colony.  Before  he  left 
Ireland  Mr.  Bryce,  in  addition  to  making  a  second-reading  speech 
laying  down  the  principles  and  even  the  details  of  an  Irish  University 
Bill  not  yet  considered  by  the  Cabinet,  of  which  he  ceased  to  be  a 
member  when  he  accepted  the  Washington  Embassy,  made  some 
most  starthng  statements  in  regard  to  Irish  aflEairs.  He  told  an 
English  audience  at  Newcastle  that  *'  those  in  Ireland  who  desire 
separation  are  an  insignificant  minority."  He  said,  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  state  of  the  country,  so  far  as  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  was  concerned,  was  eminently  satisfactory  and 
most  encouraging,  and  repudiated  the  notion  that  there  was  any- 
thing like  terrorism,  coercion,  or  spoliation  to  be  dreaded  on  the 
part  of  the  minority.  Those  who  read  the  quotations  from  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  Irish  Nationalists  given  in  the  following 
pages  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  what  value  is  to  be  attached 
to  these  amazing  assurances. 
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Look  you,  our  foreshore  stretches  far  through  sea-gate,  dyke,  and  groin — 
Make  land  all,  that  our  fathers  made,  where  the  flats  and  the  fairway  join. 
They  forced  the  sea  a  sea-league  back.    They  died  and  their  work  stood  fast. 
We  were  born  to  peace  in  the  lee  of  the  dykes,  but  the  time  of  our  peace  is 
past. 

So  we  come  down,  uneasy,  to  look,  uneasily  pacing  the  beach. 

These  are  the  dykes  our  fathers  made  :  we  have  never  known  a  breach. 

Time  and  again  has  the  gale  blown  by,  and  we  were  not  afraid ; 

Now  we  come  only  to  look  at  the  dykes — at  the  dykes  our  fathers  made. 


Now  we  can  only  wait  till  the  day,  wait  and  ;  pportion  our  shame. 
These  are  the  dykes  our  fathers  left,  but  we  would  not  look  to  the  same. 
Time  and  again  were  we  warned  of  the  dykes,  time  and  again  we  delayed  ; 
Now,  it  may  fall,  we  have  slain  our  sons  as  our  fathers  we  have  betrayed. 

Kipling  :  The  Dykes. 

I.— THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  AND  ITS  SIGNIFICANCE 

Mr.  Kipling's  fine  poem,  from  which  the  lines  printed  above  are 
taken,  has  at  the  heart  of  it  a  deep  and  enduring  moral.  For  all 
generations  of  mankind  the  lesson  is  imperious,  in  every  country 
and  in  every  form  of  conflict.  It  is  not  in  the  hours  of  hot  and 
resolute  struggle  that  disaster  is  most  to  be  dreaded.  It  is  when 
use  and  wont  have  relaxed  the  sinews  of  the  mind  and  dimmed 
the  vision  of  old  experience,  when  long-continued  peace  and  security 
have  lulled  nations  to  sleep,  when  over-confidence  has  become  a 
part  of  character,  and  all  that  reason  and  fact  had  driven  home 
even  to  the  most  stupid  and  sluggish  in  the  crisis  of  the  fight  is 
forgotten  like  a  dream.  This  is  profoundly  and  permanently  true 
in  war,  in  trade,  and  in  policy.  All  history  spells  it  out,  from  the 
siege  of  Troy  to  the  campaigns  that  ended  in  Jena  and  Sedan, 
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arousing,  in  the  last  century,  two  great  nations  that  had  fallen  into 
a  stupefying  slumber  to  the  realities  of  ruin  and  disgrace. 

One-and-twenty  years  ago  the  British  nation,  before  that  time 
wTapped  in  one  of  its  too  frequent  fits  of  obstinate  and  unseeing 
complacency,  was  on  a  sudden  awakened  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
standing  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  to  the  edge  of  which  it  had  been 
led  in  trusting  innocence  by  guides,  blinded  themselves  and  reckless 
leaders  of  the  blind.  There  was  a  short  and  sharp  conflict,  but  with 
an  effort,  like  that  of  one  who  painfully  recovers  from  an  anaesthetic, 
the  nation  shook  ofE  its  drowsiness  and,  with  an  unflinching  eye, 
looked  at  "  things  as  they  are,"  determined  to  put  aside  the  illu- 
sions of  optimistic  fancies  and  the  intoxications  of  rhetoric  and 
sentimentality.  Few  chapters  in  national  history  are  more  credit- 
able to  the  sterling  good  sense,  insight,  and  firmness  that  mark 
the  British  character  than  the  revolt  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home 
Rule  policy  in  1886.  It  was  not  a  party  fight.  Many  tore  them- 
selves away  with  a  cruel  wrench  from  party  connections  and  party 
traditions.  Perhaps  the  larger  part  of  the  work  of  arousing  the 
people  was  done  by  persons  entirely  unconnected  with  party  politics, 
by  men  who  realised  that  the  heritage  not  of  Empire  only,  but  of 
British  liberties  and  British  order,  was  at  stake.  Apart  from  the 
Conservative  party  and  its  leaders,  the  array  of  those  who  stood 
by  the  flag  at  the  critical  moment  when  Mr.  Gladstone  attempted 
to  haul  it  down  and  lead  his  followers  into  the  enemy's  camp  Weis 
imposing.  Not  to  mention  those  still  living,  the  opponents  of  the 
Gladstone  surrender  to  the  Parnellite  blackmailers  included  such 
names  as  those  of  Bright  and  Forster,  Argyll  and  Selborne,  Derby, 
Dufferin,  Grey,  Bramwell,  Lecky,  Froude,  Seeley,  Huxley,  Tyndall, 
Tennyson,  Matthew  Arnold,  Leighton,  and  many  more  of  hardly 
lesser  note.  But  the  victory  was  won  not  by  authority  ;  it  was  a 
triumph  of  reason.  Never  has  any  discussion  on  public  affairs 
gone  down  so  thoroughly  to  the  root  of  the  principles  involved, 
the  historical  conditions,  the  economic  qualifications  and  the  con- 
stitutional consequences,  as  that  which  was  opened  up  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  migration  to  the  Separatist  camp.  Among  those  who 
took  the  most  prominent  part  in  this  remarkable  controversy,  the 
names  of  Mr.  Lecky,  Sir  James  Stephen  and  Professor  Dicey — 
whose  two  books  on  the  subject.  The  Case  against  Home  Rule  and 
A  Leap  in  the  Dark,  are  still  of  the  highest  practical  value — deserve 
special  mention. 

But  for  a  time  neither  argument  nor  fact  could  wholly  overcome 
the  appeal  to  party  fidelity  and  the  influence  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
wielded.     Even  the  General  Election  of  1886,  which  gave  the  com- 
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bined  Unionists  a  large  majority,  left  the  Liberal  Opposition  in 
bondage  to  Home  Rule.  The  prolongation  of  the  discussion,  how- 
ever, slowly  dissolved  this  connection,  although  in  1892  the  Liberals 
obtained  a  narrow  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  including 
the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  the  following  year  saw  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  Home  Rule  Bill.  But  the  unexampled 
shiftings  and  quibblings  that  distinguished  the  seven  years'  evolu- 
tion of  that  measure  as  well  as  its  Parliamentary  career  disgusted 
many  "  nominal  Home  Rulers."  Many  more,  who  had  all  the 
time  found  it  difficult  to  stand  up  against  the  overwhelming  logical 
force  and  weight  of  the  case  for  the  Union,  were  in  their  hearts 
alienated  by  the  cynical  lightheartedness  with  which  those  who 
had  denounced  the  crimes  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Land  League  in 
the  early  eighties  defended  the  same  iniquities  when  Parnelhtes 
and  Gladstonians  had  come  to  be  alhes.  This  process  was  quickened 
in  the  consciences  of  not  a  few  who  shrank  from  a  breach  with  their 
party  by  the  amazing  revelations  before  the  Special  Commission 
and  the  findings  of  the  judges  in  the  case  of  Parnell  and  Davitt 
and  their  colleagues,  when  it  was  declared  that  some  of  these  had 
"  entered  into  a  conspiracy,"  by  means  of  coercion  and  intimida- 
tion, to  drive  the  "  English  garrison  "  out  of  Ireland,  and  that 
others,  the  prime  movers  in  the  establishment  and  organisation  of 
the  Land  League,  had  "  acted  with  the  intention  by  its  means  to 
bring  about  the  absolute  independence  of  Ireland  as  a  separate 
nation."  Then  came  Parnell' s  appearance  in  the  Divorce  Court, 
the  wreck  of  his  personal  character,  and  his  expulsion,  on  Gladstone's 
prompting,  from  the  leadership  by  the  very  men  who  had  a  few 
days  earlier  re-elected  him  as  their  chief,  followed  by  his  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Gladstonian  Bill  of  1886  and  its  subsequent  modifications, 
and  his  repudiation  of  the  pledges  he  was  supposed  to  have  given 
to  accept  such  a  scheme  as  a  settlement.  The  Bill  of  1893  was 
introduced  under  these  depressing  conditions,  with  Parnell's  power- 
ful will  no  longer  present  to  inspire  his  party,  and  with  no  prospect 
of  obtaining  even  a  plausible  excuse  for  arguing  that  the  proposals 
which  were  thrust  through  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  closure 
constituted  a  settlement  that  could  be  trusted  to  hold  good  even 
for  a  single  year.  The  rejection  of  the  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords 
was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  the  action  of  the  Upper  Chamber 
was  promptly  and  abundantly  justified  by  the  return  of  the  great 
Unionist  majority  in  the  summer  of  1895. 

Thus,  after  nearly  ten  years  of  controversy  and  conflict,  the 
Separatist  policy  which  the  Gladstonians  had  taken  over  "as  a 
going  concern  "  from  the  Parnellite  faction  was  defeated,  discredited. 
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and,  as  men  of  all  parties  hastened  to  say,  dead  and  buried.  In 
the  Parliament  of  1895  ^t  was  never  heard  of,  except  in  speeches 
by  Nationalist  politicians,  intended  solely  for  consumption  in 
Ireland.  Not  even  the  extreme  Radicals  pretended  to  any  sym- 
pathy with  objects  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  had  so  em- 
phatically disapproved.  They  thrust  the  question  out  of  sight  with 
sedulous  care,  and  when  they  were  compelled  to  make  any  reference 
to  it  they  were  eager  to  explain  that,  in  their  view,  it  was  no  longer 
"  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics."  Lord  Rosebery's  repeated 
attempts  to  disentangle  himself  from  the  record  of  his  former  half- 
hearted complicity  in  the  Separatist  scheme  of  his  departed  chief 
kept  their  surviving  colleagues  up  to  the  mark.  The  nation  felt 
ashamed  that  it  had  been  so  nearly  tricked  into  a  shameful  sur- 
render, and  the  attitude,  during  the  Boer  War,  of  the  Irish  "  rebel 
party,"  which  Bright  had  denounced  long  before,  deepened  the 
feeling  of  indignation.  In  these  years  public  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had  gone  back, 
it  seemed,  to  the  point  at  which  it  had  been  steadily  fixed  from  the 
time  of  the  Union  to  the  date  of  the  Gladstonian  apostasy  after 
the  General  Election  of  1885.  That  position  might  be  illustrated 
by  an  enormous  mass  of  quotations  from  the  speeches  and  writings 
of  public  men,  Whig,  Tory  and  Radical,  but  a  single  extract  will 
suffice  : 

There  is  an  Irish  party,  a  determined  and  not  insignificant  one, 
for  which  British  indignation  has  no  terrors.  Their  wish  is  to 
disgust  England  with  Irish  business  and  Irish  members,  and  to 
induce  England,  through  sheer  disgust  and  the  sense  of  public  in- 
convenience due  to  obstruction  offered  to  the  progress  of  all  other 
business  in  Parhament,  to  listen  to  repeal  of  the  legislative  union 

These  pregnant  words  are  from  a  memorandum  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  submitted  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  a  few  days  before  his 
defeat  and  resignation  in  June  1846.  To  the  day  of  liis  death  he 
never  thought  it  conceivable  that  a  British  Minister  could  surrender 
to  such  a  faction,  wielding  such  weapons.  Nor  did  any  of  his 
successors  in  office  contemplate  such  a  humiliating  and  suicidal 
course  till  Peel's  most  brilhant  disciple  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  overriding  the  will  of  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland  by  a 
transaction  that  was  to  purchase  en  bloc  the  votes  of  a  "  rebel  party  " 
numbering  eighty-five  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Y  et  to-day  we  have  ominous  warning  that  the  Separatist  danger 
which  was  thought  to  be  "  dead  and  buried  "  nearly  a  dozen  years 
ago,  is  to  come  upon  the  United  Kingdom  in  lull  Hood  in  the  next 
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Session  of  Parliament.  A  surprise  such  as  Gladstone  and  Parnell 
in  the  first  flush  of  their  confederacy,  nearly  brought  to  a  successful 
ending  is  hardly  possible  now,  unless  the  new  Separatist  alliance  is 
justified  in  its  calculation  that  Enghshmen  and  Scotchmen  who 
were  broad  awake  in  1895  have  gone  to  sleep  again  and  left  the 
citadel  of  the  State  unguarded.  A  new  generation  of  electors,  it  is 
true,  have  come  into  existence  ;  many  have  forgotten  and  many 
more  had  never  mastered  the  arguments  and  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience which  were  so  familiar  in  the  days  when  the  battle  of  the 
Union  was  last  fought  out.  Are  the  people  of  Great  Britain  steeped 
in  apathy,  indifference  and  ignorance,  as  they  were  when  they  had 
so  rude  an  awakening  twenty-one  years  ago  ?  Have  other  con- 
troversies diverted  their  minds  from  the  paramount  duty  of  watch- 
ing "  the  dykes  our  fathers  made  "  ?  A  short  time  will  show. 
But  not  a  day  is  to  be  lost,  if  the  people  are  to  rouse  up  before  we 
are  "  sun'endered  to  night  and  the  sea." 

II.— THE  DEVOLUTION  POLICY  :    ITS  FUTILITY 

The  situation  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  had  to  be 
faced  in  1886,  but  the  accomplices  of  the  Irish  Separatists  have 
found  a  new  mask  which  they  hope  will,  for  the  moment,  disguise 
the  dangerous  features  of  a  Home  Rule  measure.  The  substitution 
of  a  word  of  Latin  origin  for  the  question-begging  Saxon  phrase 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  worked  "  for  aU  it  was  worth  "  can  deceive 
none  except  those  who  are  determined  to  be  deceived.  More  than 
three  and  a  half  years  before  Lord  Dunraven's  Committee,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell,  concocted  the 
'*  Devolution  "  policy  launched  by  the  "  Irish  Reform  Association," 
Mr.  Redmond  welcomed  that  policy,  not  as  in  any  way  adequate 
to  meet  the  Nationalist  claim,  but  as  "  an  enormous  step  on  the 
road  to  Home  Rule."  When  the  Dunraven  scheme  was  disclosed, 
Mr.  William  O'Brien  hailed  it  as  "a  new  birth  of  Home  Rule." 
The  Nationalist  newspapers  recognised  that  this  new  departure, 
for  which  they  pretended  to  consider  the  Irish  Unionists  responsible 
— though  no  Unionists  of  any  representative  position  or  authority 
in  Ireland  gave  the  slightest  support  to  the  Dunraven  project — 
was  an  opportunity  for  securing  the  objects  at  which  they  had 
aimed  openly  and  all  along.  When  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man,  just  before  he  took  office,  advocated,  in  the  speech  at  Stirling 
which  aroused  the  alarm  of  Lord  Rosebery  and  of  many  other 
Liberals,  concessions  to  the  Nationahst  claims  on  the  "  instalment '' 
plan,  the  Freeman's  Journal  contended  that  he  had  put  forward 
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his  Home  Rule  policy  clearly,  and,  appealing  to  the  Irish  voters  in 
Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  declared  that  "  Every  vote 
given  to  a  follower  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  at  the  next 
election  is  a  vote  given  for  Home  Rule."  *  Well  might  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  addressing  the  Liberal  League  a  couple  of  weeks  later,  take 
note  of  this  statement  as  representing  the  Nationalist  view  that  the 
policy  of  a  Government  under  such  leadership  "  would  bring  an 
Irish  Parliament  to  the  doors  of  the  Irish  people."  To  the  same 
conclusion  all  sections  of  the  Irish  Unionists  had  unanimously  and 
unhesitatingly  come.  The  Irish  Unionist  Alliance  had  from  the 
first  condemned  the  devolution  projx)sals  as  eventually,  and, 
probably,  almost  at  once,  leading  to  the  establishment  of  an  Irish 
Parliament,  with  all  the  perils  and  evils  which  had  been  discerned 
and  denounced  in  1886  and  1893.  The  Ulster  Liberal-Unionist 
Association  issued  a  manifesto,  after  an  important  meeting  in 
Belfast,  f  insisting  that,  having  regard  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell - 
Bannerman's  promise  of  the  transfer  of  "  the  effective  management 
of  Irish  affairs  to  a  representative  Irish  authority  "  as  an  instal- 
ment, and  his  advice  to  the  Nationalist  members  to  accept  this, 
"  provided  always  that  it  was  consistent  with,  and  led  up  to,  the 
arger  policy,"  "  Devolution  must  be  sternly  resisted  at  every  stage." 
It  was  pointed  out  that  "  the  larger  policy  "  had,  a  few  days  earlier, 
been  authoritatively  defined  at  the  Convention  of  the  United  Irish 
League  in  Dublin  :  "  No  new  system  of  Government  for  Ireland 
would  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  or  would  prove  effective  except 
a  Legislative  Assembly  freely  elected  and  representative  of  the 
people,  with  powers  to  make  laws  for  Ireland,  and  an  Executive 
Government  responsible  to  that  Assembly." 

The  policy  of  Home  Rule  by  instalments,  foreshadowed  in  Sir 
Hemry  Campbell-Bannerman 's  speech  at  Stirling,  is  generally,  and 
not  unnaturally,  identified  with  the  projects  of  devolution  that 
have  been  so  much  talked  of,  and  so  little  understood,  during  the 
last  two  years.  No  plan  for  "  representative  control  over  Irish 
administration,"  to  use  the  Prime  Minister's  words,  has  been  autho- 
ritatively published,  though  there  has  been  much  unauthorised 
speculation  on  the  subject.  The  nearest  approach  to  an  official 
or  semi-official  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  measure  contemplated 
by  the  present  Government  has  come,  characteristically  enough, 
from  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell,  the  Under-Secretary  at  Dublin 
Castle.  This  permanent  official,  bound  by  the  usage  of  the  Civil 
Service  to  keep  clear  of  political  controversies,  went  out  of  his  way 
while  Parliament  was  still  sitting  J  to  announce  at  the  Master 
•  November  24,  1905.  f  December  15,  1905.  :J  August  i,  1906. 
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Builders'  dinner  in  Dublin  that  the  legislation  of  next  session  would 
include  a  measure  with  the  object  of  "  associating  the  people  with 
the  conduct  of  Irish  affairs."     "  My  firm  belief,"  the  Under-Secre- 
tary said,  "  is  that  the  coming  year,  1907,  will  see  the  fruition  of 
many  of  the  hopes  which  the  best  Irishmen  have  for  many  years 
entertained,"  intimating  at  the  same  time  that  all  must  not  be 
expected  at  once — just  as  the  Prime  Minister  had  previously  ad- 
vised Irish  Nationalists  to  take  an  instalment  and  to  bide  their 
time  till  the  larger  policy  could  be  yielded  to  them  without  un- 
pleasant Parliamentary  consequences.*     As  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell 
— who  has  freely  used,   and  indeed  extended,  under  Mr.   Bryce, 
the  extraordinary  and  unconstitutional  privileges  conceded  to  him 
by  Mr.  Wyndham,  with  the  connivance  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  on  his 
original  appointment — had  been  associated,  it  is  now  undisputed, 
in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the  devolution  scheme  put 
forward  by  Lord  Dunraven's  Committee  in  September  1904,  it  has 
been  widely  assumed  that  the  Bill  thus  put  forward  by  the  Under- 
Secretary  as  a  "  message  of  hope  "  is  that  of  the  so-called  Irish 
Reform  Association.     For  several  reasons,  however,  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  enter  upon  a  serious  examination  of  the  Dunraven 
proposals  as  if  they  constituted  the  policy  that  the  Government  is 
to  produce.     The  plan,  by  the  way,  was  materially  altered  a  year 
after  its  first  appearance,  with  the  object — clearly  not  attained — 
of  placating   the   Nationalists   by   more   "  liberal "    arrangements 
about  finance  and  by  a  pledge  that  the  iniquitous  over-representa- 
tion of  Ireland  in  the  Imperial  Legislature  shall,  in  no  circumstances^ 
be   diminished.     The   experience   of  the   Gladstonian   Home   Rule 
Bills  should  warn  us  that  any  concessions  to  the  Nationalists  are 
liable  to  frequent  and  far-reaching  changes  after  their  production. 
As  surely,  any  devolution  plan  ever  propounded  would  be  trans- 
formed beyond  recognition  before  the  final  Parliamentary  verdict 
upon  it  was  given. 

It  is  further  to  be  considered  that  the  Dunraven  proposals  carry 
with  them  no  sort  of  authority.  They  have  been  contumeliously 
rejected  by  the  Nationalist  members,  and,  as  Davitt  pointed  out 
soon  after  their  appearance,  "  they  had  no  backing  from  their  own 
party,  no  endorsement  from  their  own  class,  no  sanction  of  any 

*  The  Under-Secretary's  words,  as  reported  in  the  Dublin  newspapers,  were  :  "  His 
firm  belief  was  that  the  coming  year,  1907,  would  see  the  fruition  of  many  of  those 
hopes  which  the  best  Irishmen  had  for  many  years  entertained.  It  might  not  be  the 
fruition  of  everything  which  Irishmen  had  hoped  for,  but  it  would  be,  he  believed,  the 
fruition  of  so  much  that  Irishmen,  if  they  were  true  to  themselves,  would  make  it  the 
ountain  and  the  source  from  which  the  whole  of  their  hopes  might  be  fulfilled." 

A2 
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kind   from   their   o\\-n   recognised   landlord   or   Unionist   leaders." 
Neither  Lord  Dunraven  himself  nor  any  of  his  colleagues  of  the 
"  Irish  Reform  Association  "  have  been  active  and  leading  workers 
in  the  Unionist  cause.     They  have  taken  no  foremost  part  in  resist- 
ance to  the  tyranny  and  coercion  carried  on  by  the  United  Irish 
League  and  earlier  organisations  of  the  same  kind  in  the  much- 
abused  name  of  Irish  nationality.     It  is  remarkable  that  not  one 
of  the  Dunraven  Committee  has  ever  been  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  we  believe  not  one  has  sat  on  the  executive  of 
the  Irish  Unionist  Alliance,  which,  more  than  any  other  organisation, 
represents  every  shade  of  Unionist  opinion  in  Ireland.     It  may  be 
mentioned  that,  according  to  the  best  information,  more  than  one 
important  member  of  Lord  Dunraven's  Committee  has  withdrawn 
from  any  co-operation  in  a  movement  the  dangers  of  which  to  the 
highest  interests  both  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Empire  had  at  last 
become  apparent  to  them.     On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Talbot  Crosbie, 
one  of  Lord  Dunraven's  most  conspicuous  coadjutors,  who  posed, 
especially  in  the  English  newspapers,  as  a  representative  Unionist, 
and  contended  that  devolution  was  the  true  Unionism,  has  recently 
come  out  in  his  real  colours  and  declared  himself  a  convert  to  Home 
Rule  without  qualification.     Lord  Dunraven's  personal  position  is 
rather  ambiguous.     In  his  pamphlet  The  Crisis  in  Ireland  he  writes  :* 
"  Home  Rule  is  a  vague  and  indeterminate  expression,  and  our 
proposals  may  be  Home  Rule,  disguised  or  undisguised.     /  do  not 
quarrel  with  ike  name.     I  have  no  objection  to  it  as  applied  to  myself. 
But  the  assertion  that  they  are  repeal  in  disguise  or  dualism  in  dis- 
guise, or  that  they  abrogate  the  ultimate  and  effective  control  of 
Parliament,  is  utterly  absurd."     It  is  not  surprising  that  a  politician 
of  this  amphibious  type  finds  himself  without  any  support  either 
from  Unionists  or  from  Nationalists. 

We  have  quoted  some  passages  showing  the  nature  of  the  dissent 
on  both  sides  from  the  devolution  policy.  The  Irish  Unionist 
Alliance  promptly  protested  against  the  attempt  to  obtain  Unionist 
support  for  that  policy,  being  firmly  convinced  that  "  legislation  in 
the  direction  indicated,  instead  of  lessening  agitation  on  the  part 
of  the  Nationalist  Party,  would  only  be  used  as  additional  means 
to  extort  further  concessions."  At  the  same  time,  the  Liberal 
Unionists  of  Ulster  placed  on  record  their  conviction  that  the  devo- 
lution proposals  opened  tlie  door  for  "  concessions  fraught  with 
danger  and  injustice  to  loyalist  minorities,"  to  be  forced  upon 
Parliament  year  by  year  until,  before  another  appeal  to  the  con- 
stituencies was  possible,  we  "  should  find  ourselves  the  victims  of 

'  P.  51- 
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the  substance  of  Home  Rule,  and  a  substance  the  more  intolerable 
because  presented  to  us  under  the  garb  of  an  angel  of  light."  To 
Irish  Unionists  who  are  face  to  face  with  the  practical  aspects  of 
the  situation  Lord  Dunraven's  suggestion  seems  a  mockery  that 
•'  the  ultimate  and  effective  control  of  Parliament  "  is  fully  secured 
because  it  rests  with  the  House  of  Commons  under  the  devolution 
plan  to  vote  the  supplies  for  Ireland,  though  the  allocation  of  those 
supplies  is  to  be  given  over  to  the  Irish  Council,  or  whatever  the 
new  authority  in  Ireland  may  be  called.  The  remedy  of  with- 
drawing the  grants  to  Ireland,  if  the  Irish  majority  should  oppress 
and  despoil  the  minority,  is  about  as  practical,  and,  perhaps,  as 
seriously  meant,  as  Sir  William  Harcourt's  argument  in  bygone 
days  that  if  Home  Rule  "  went  wrong  "  in  Ireland  the  Imperial 
Government  could  always  set  things  right  by  invading  the  sister- 
island  with  horse,  foot,  and  artillery.  The  absurdity  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  devolutionists  are  pledged  to  maintain  the 
present  representation  of  Ireland  in  its  full  strength  at  Westminster. 
Of  course,  any  attempt  to  bring  financial  pressure  to  bear  for  such 
purposes  as  Lord  Dunraven  professes  to  contemplate  would  be 
resisted  to  the  bitter  end  by  the  eighty-five  Nationalists  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  If  any  one  imagines  that  a  Radical  Government, 
with  its  own  ends  to  pursue,  would  have  such  virtue  as  to  disregard 
the  Irish  vote  in  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  Roman,  his  innocence  is 
to  be  envied.  The  following  words,  written  by  Professor  Dicey  in 
1893  of  the  Gladstonians  of  that  day,  are  as  true  now  of  the  motley 
following  of  the  Campbell-Bannerman  Ministry :  "  Their  policy 
can  be  carried  through,  if  at  all,  only  by  alliance  with  the  Irish 
leaders.  The  alliance  and  support  of  those  leaders  the  Gladstonians 
must  have  at  any  cost."  However  monstrous  the  price,  there  will 
be  no  hesitation  about  paying  it. 

In  advocating  both  the  first  and  the  second  of  his  Home  Rule 
Bills  Mr.  Gladstone  put  in  the  forefront  of  his  argument  the  necessity 
that  the  settlement  must  be  "  real  "  and  that  it  must  be  one  accepted 
by  the  Irish  people.  He  was  able  to  persuade  himself,  in  the  teeth 
of  facts  and  probabilities,  that  his  policy  was  so  accepted  by  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  following  until  the  illusion  was  torn  into  tatters  in 
Committee-room  No.  15.  But  under  the  influence  of  his  optimistic 
dreams  he  gave  promises  and  held  out  hopes  by  which  the  Nation- 
alists are  determined  to  bind  the  Gladstonian  Epigoni.  It  is  hard 
indeed  for  politicians  who  claim  the  allegiance  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
as  Gladstone's  successors  in  title  do,  to  ignore  these  words  of  his, 
written  in  reply  to  Parnell's  manifesto  of  November  28,  1890  :  "  For 
me  to  propose  any  measure  except  such  as  Ireland  could  approve 
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on  the  lines1_already  laid  doum,  would  be  fatuity  as  regards  myself 
and  treachery  to  the  Irish  nation."  To  the  obhgations  so  defined, 
Mr.  Redmond  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  NationaUsts — with 
the  possible  exception  of  Mr.  William  O'Brien  and  a  few  of  his 
adherents,  whose  bond  of  union  seems  to  be  that  they  are  eager  to 
say  "  black  "  when  the  dominant  faction  of  the  party  says  "  white  " 

are  bent  on  holding  the  present  Cabinet.     It  can,  therefore,  be 

no  matter  for  surprise  that  the  repudiation  of  the  devolution  pro- 
posals by  the  Nationalists  has  been  even  more  drastic  and  unhesi- 
tating than  that  of  the  Unionists  themselves.  Pages  and  pages 
might  be  filled  with  extracts  showing  how  far  the  NationaUst  leaders 
and  organisers  were  from  the  most  distant  thought  of  accepting 
devolution  as  a  "  real  settlement,"  such  as  Gladstone  tried  to  make 
Parliament  and  the  constituencies  believe  he  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  by  a  compact  with  the  Parnellites.  A  few  specimens, 
however,  must  suffice  here.  Shortly  before  his  death,  Davitt  in  a 
speech  at  Maryborough  *  scouted  the  devolution  plan  of  Lord 
Dunraven's  association  in  the  fiercest  language  of  distrust  and 
scorn,  and  a  little  later  the  Freeman's  Journal  contemptuously 
dismissed  those  proposals  as  "  vestry  reforms."  Still  earlier  Mr. 
Dillon  had  taken  his  line.  Of  the  Dunraven  proposals  he  said  :  t 
"  They  are  preposterous  ;  they  are  utterly  unworkable.  If  set  up 
they  would  not  last  six  months  ;  if  set  up  in  the  House  of  Commons 
they  would  not  last  a  night's  debate."  A  year  later,  at  Liverpool, 
he  said  that  "  devolution  was  a  system  to  delude  Ireland,  and  ma- 
chinery to  break  and  destroy  the  National  movement  "  ;  while,  on 
the  same  occasion,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  "  warned  British  statesmen 
that  the  Irish  leaders  had  no  intention  of  palming  off  on  the  Irish 
people  an  incomplete  and  unworkable  scheme,"  restating  the  claim 
that  they  "  must  have  no  less  than  an  Irish  Parliament,  and  an 
Executive  responsible  to  it."  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Redmond  have 
both  declared,  over  and  over  again,  that  this  is  their  "  minimum 
demand."  Mr.  Joseph  Nolan,  Mr.  Kettle  and  Mr.  Sheehy  emphasise 
and  embellish  the  claim.  One  says,  "  Ireland  must  have  an  Execu- 
tive of  its  own  and  a  Parliament  of  its  own,  and  if  they  got  any- 
thing less  they  would  fling  it  back  in  the  Government's  teeth  "  ;  J 
while  another  does  not  want  "  any  devolutionary  humbug,  but  the 
old  flag,  a  democratic  and  generous  measure  of  Home  Rule."  § 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Redmond,  "  the  leader  of  the 
Irish    Parliamentary    Party,"    has    been    less    outspoken   than    his 

•  October  22,  1905.  t  Freeman's  Journal,  December  3,  1904. 

X  Mr.  Sheehy,  Irish  Independent,  August  17,  1906. 

§  Mr.  Kettle,  Freeman's  Journal,  August  2a. 
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colleagues.  Immediately  before  the  General  Election  he  said  that 
when  he  spoke  of  "  a  settlement  of  the  Irish  claim  he  did  not  mean 
a  half-way  house  ;  he  did  not  mean  a  scheme  of  devolution  ;  he  did 
not  mean  a  qualified  Indian  Council  to  control  Irish  finance."  His 
language  has  been  still  fuller  and  freer  during  the  past  autumn.  At 
Grange,  in  the  County  Limerick,*  Mr.  Redmond  said,  in  a  speech 
fully  reported  in  the  Times  as  well  as  in  the  Irish  newspapers  : 

At  the  present  moment  the  Irish  party  and  people  stood  face 
to  face  with  a  most  critical,  delicate,  difficult,  and  yet  a  most 
extraordinary  political  situation.  The  Government,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  were  avowed  Home  Rulers,  and  they  were 
told  they  would  introduce  a  Bill  next  year  dealing  with  self- 
government  for  Ireland.  This  was  on  the  highest  authority. 
But  the  extraordinary  portion  of  the  situation  was  that  they  also 
were  told  that  this  Home  Rule  Government  was  only  to  introduce 
what  was  called  administrative  Home  Rule.  He  was  anxious 
that  the  Irish  public  should  fully  understand  that  the  Irish  party 
and  he  had  no  responsibility  whatever,  direct  or  indirect,  for 
the  proposals  of  any  such  makeshift  as  that.  Neither  his  col- 
leagues nor  he  were  consulted  in  this  measure.  He  had  heard  of 
men  being  consulted,  and  he  knew  that  neither  the  leaders  nor 
any  of  the  representatives  of  Ireland  were  consulted.  They  had, 
however,  this  consolation  [said  the  hon.  member]  :  if  we  do  not 
know  the  Government's  mind,  the  Government  shall  know  ours. 
He  declared  there  to-day  that  the  Irish  people  stood  where  they 
always  stood.  They  declared  that  nothing  short  of  a  complete 
measure  of  Home  Rule — and  hy  that  he  meant  a  Parliament  freely 
elected,  with  an  Executive  responsible  to  it — that  nothing  short  of 
a  complete  scheme  of  Home  Rule  could  ever  be  accepted  as  a 
settlement  of  the  Irish  question. 

As  for  proposals  "  leading  up  to  Home  Rule,"  Mr.  Redmond 
said  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  and  the  Irish  people  would 
have  to  pronounce  upon  them  in  a  National  Convention.  As  for 
himself,  he  said  : 

When  the  hour  came,  any  influence  he  possessed  would  be  used 
to  induce  his  countrymen  to  reject  any  proposals,  no  matter  how 
plausible  they  might  seem,  which  tended  in  his  judgment  to 
endanger  the  prestige  and  power  of  the  Irish  National  party  and 
to  weaken  or  disrupt  the  national  movement.  His  first  and 
greatest  pohcy,  which  overshadowed  everything  else,  was  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  National  party  in  Ireland,  to  preserve 
*  September  24,  1906, 
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a  united  and  powerful  national  organisation  in  Ireland,  until  they 
had  achieved  the  full  measure  of  national  freedom  they  were 
entitled  to.  Some  one  had  said  there  was  a  half-way  house  ; 
that  was  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  but  his  policy,  above  all,  was  to 
preserve  those  great  weapons  of  unity  unblunted,  and,  therefore, 
his  advice  would  be  to  reject  it.  As  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned, 
let  no  one  make  any  mistake  ;  their  policy  was  to  hold  aloof  from 
all  English  parties  and  Governments,  and  it  would  be  well  for 
the  present  Government  to  realise  that,  while  they  were  un- 
doubtedly strong  enough  to  do  justice  to  this  country,  they  were 
not  strong  enough — no  matter  how  large  their  majority — to 
govern  Ireland  against  the  wish  of  the  Irish  people. 

A  few  weeks  later  at  Athlone  Mr.  Redmond  warned  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  Irish  Nationalists  were  "  imchanged  and  unchange- 
able," and  that  "  nothing  except  a  free  Parliament  with  an  Execu- 
tive responsible  to  it  could  ever  settle  the  Irish  question  or  could 
ever  be  accepted  as  a  settlement  of  their  claims."  *  What  the 
"  settlement,"  to  Mr.  Redmond's  mind,  would  be  was  foreshadowed 
in  another  speech  of  his,  delivered  about  the  same  time,  in  which  he 
warned  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  that  if  they  persisted  in  resistance 
they  would  have  to  be  "  overborne  by  the  strong  hand."  Colonel 
Saunderson,  in  a  letter  he  sent  to  the  Times  a  day  or  two  before 
his  death,  took  note  of  this  insolent  threat,  the  meaning  of  which 
the  men  of  Ulster  thoroughly  understand.     He  wrote  : 

What  has  been  the  lesson  taught  by  Irish  history  in  the  last 
few  years  ?  The  County  Government  Bill  was  passed  for  Ireland, 
which  conferred  on  the  Irish  people  the  power  of  proving  their 
love  of  fair  play  and  their  ardent  desire  to  fraternise  with  their 
Protestant  fellow  countrymen.  What  happened  }  In  almost 
every  case  every  Protestant  and  every  Unionist  was  swept  out  of 
public  existence,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  myself  among  the  rest, 
and  Roman  Catholics  and  Nationalists  given  entire  control  of 
those  Irish  counties  where  Protestants  and  Unionists  found  them- 
selves in  a  minority.  Thus,  in  addressing  the  British  public  we 
Irish  Unionists  need  not  rely  on  our  knowledge  of  the  Irish  cha- 
racter and  the  well-known  aims  of  Irish  Nationalist  politicians, 
clerical  and  lay,  which  at  the  time  was  described  by  our  opponents 
as  absolutely  devoid  of  foundation.  We  can  now  point  to  what 
has  been  actually  done  in  recent  years  as  absolutely  proving  the 
accuracy  of  the  estimate  we  had  formed  of  the  inevitable  result 
of  placing  the  Irish  priests  and  Nationalists  in  a  position  of  autho- 
*  Freeman  s  Journal,  Octobtr  8,  1906. 
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rity.  Mr.  Redmond  in  his  speech  classifies  Ulster  political  parties 
as  consisting  of  two  classes — Nationalists  on  the  one  side  and  a 
"  handful  of  Protestants  on  the  other."  The  method  he  proposes 
to  adopt  with  regard  to  these  irreconcilables  is  very  clearly  indi- 
cated. He  appears  to  realise  that  this  latter  class  is  quite  hopeless. 
They  cannot  be  persuaded  that  Ireland  governed  by  priests  and 
Nationalists  is  an  Ireland  in  which  they  would  flourish.* 

III.— THE  "  LARGER  POLICY  "  OF  THE  NATIONALISTS,  IN 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

To  do  him  justice,  Mr.  Redmond  has  made  not  the  slightest 
pretence  of  disguising  his  real  aims  and  objects,  any  more  than  the 
rest  of  his  party.  He  has  been  true  to  the  traditions  of  Parnell's 
speeches  in  Ireland  and  the  United  States  as  long  ago  as  the  early 
eighties,  when  "  the  Irish  leader  "  declared  at  Galway  that  he 
would  "  never  have  taken  off  his  coat  "  in  the  agrarian  and  Parlia- 
mentary conflict,  except  to  win  "  legislative  independence  "  ;  and 
when  he  said  in  Cincinnati,  "  None  of  us,  Avhether  we  be  in  Ireland 
or  in  America,  or  wherever  we  may  be,  will  be  satisfied  until  we 
have  destroyed  the  last  link  which  keeps  Ireland  bound  to  England." 
Mr.  Redmond  has  gone  out  of  his  way  repeatedly  to  assure  the 
American  Irish  that  he  has  never  renounced  the  ideals  and  the 
hopes  of  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  of  Sarsfield,  Wolfe  Tone,  Robert  Emmet, 
and  the  rest.  In  speaking  of  a  "  send  off  "  meeting  in  Dublin, f 
where  he  wished  "  godspeed  "  to  two  newly -elected  members  of  his 
party  who  had  accepted  a  pressing  invitation,  signed  by  Mr.  Patrick 
Ford  of  the  Irish  World,  "  Colonel  "  Finnerty,  and  other  Trans- 
atlantic sympathisers,  to  visit  the  United  States,  Mr.  Redmond  said, 
"  I  have  no  quarrel  with  men  who  hold  extremer  views  than  I  do." 
He  went  on  :  "I  have  always  held  the  view  that  it  was  a  strength 
to  the  National  movement  and  not  a  weakness  that  England  should 
realise  that  there  was  behind  the  men  who  were  conducting  the  consti- 
tutional movement  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  a  great  un- 
known power  waiting  for  an  opportunity  which  might  arise  to  have 
recourse,  if  necessary,  to  other  methods  to  advance  the  cause  of  Ireland." 
Not  a  single  member  of  the  Nationalist  Party  has  ever  asked  for 
less  than  Mr.  Redmond's  "  minimum,"  a  Parliament  in  Dublin  and 
an  Executive  nominated  by  it.  None  have  repudiated  the  "  other 
methods  "  broadly  hinted  at.  New  recruits  as  well  as  old  "  stal- 
warts "  have  to  come  up  to  the  mark.     The  latest  convert  to  Home 

*  7  jwef,  October  19,1906.  f  P reemat^ s  Journal,  Ociohtr  g,  1906. 
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Rule,  Mr  Talbot  Crosbie,  recently  one  of  the  so-called  Unionists  of 
Lord  Dunraven's  Devolution  Committee,  wrote  to  an  English 
Radical  newspaper,  in  August  1906  :  "  The  sooner  Ireland  and  her 
future  are  committed  into  the  hands  of  Irishmen  and  an  Irish 
ParUament  created  with  an  Executive  responsible  to  it,  the  better 
will  it  be  for  Ireland  and  for  the  British  Empire."  Mr.  Crosbie, 
who  about  the  same  time  is  reported  to  have  become  a  subscriber 
to  the  Nationalist  Party  Fund,  was  gratified  by  the  favourable 
comments  on  this  declaration  in  the  organs  of  the  Ministerialists  in 
England  as  well  as  in  the  Nationalist  newspapers  in  Ireland.  In 
another  letter  pubUshed  a  few  weeks  later,*  and  in  an  interview 
printed  at  the  same  time,  he  had  the  effrontery  to  caU  on  Mr.  Balfour 
to  adopt  the  policy  of  creating  an  Irish  Parliament  with  an  Executive 
dependent  on  it,  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Redmond. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  striking  testimony  to  the  sense  in  which 
Irish  Nationalists  interpret  the  loose  and  reckless  promises  of  the 
Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues  in  regard  to  the  Home  Rule 
question  is  to  be  found  in  an  address  by  "  the  Most  Reverend  Dr. 
Farley,"  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  New  York.  Dr.  Farley, 
in  the  course  of  a  somewhat  lengthened  visit  to  Europe  last  summer, 
was  enthusiastically  welcomed  in  Monaghan,  his  native  county,  by 
priests  and  politicians  of  the  "  popular  party."  In  returning 
thanks  at  the  principal  gathering  of  this  sort,  he  said  f  "  he  passed 
through  a  country  a  few  weeks  ago  which  had  much  the  same  expe- 
rience as  Ireland  had  had,  and  that  was  Norway.  He  paid  a  visit 
to  that  country,  which  had  just  been  emancipated  from  a  Govern- 
ment which  had  stolen  the  Norwegian  Government  two  or  three 
centuries  ago  [sic],  as  the  English  Government  had  stolen  the  Irish 
Government.  .  .  .  He  hoped  to  see  the  day,  though  he  was  not 
the  youngest  man  among  them,  when  they  would  have  their  own 
Parliament  in  College  Green,  as  Norway  had  just  secured  her  own 
Government  and  her  own  Parliament  by  the  same  peaceful  agitation 
which  they  in  Ireland  had  been  pursuing  very  successfully."  It 
is  idle  to  pretend  that  now,  when  Norway  has  not  only  avowed  a 
policy  of  complete  separation — which  Gladstone  derided  in  1886  as 
a  moral  impossibility — but  has  actually  accomplished  that  object, 
ridding  herself  of  the  "  last  link  "  that  bound  her  to  Sweden,  even 
"  the  golden  link  of  the  crown,"  the  Scandinavian  kingdom  can  be 
cited  as  an  example  for  Irish  Home  Rule  except  by  those  who  mean 
separation  in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  word.  To  present 
the  case  thus  would  be  to  make  too  large  a  demand  on  the  credulity 

•  Freeman's  /ou ma  I,  October  25, 1906. 

t  Fretman's  Journal,  August  17,  1906. 
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of  any  reasoning  being.  Yet  Gladstone  assured  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  he  introduced  his  first  Home  Rule  Bill,  that  the 
relations  between  Sweden  and  Norway,  with  one  sovereign  and 
two  separate  legislatures,  were  perfectly  satisfactory.  There  was 
"  a  constantly  growing  sympathy,"  he  declared,  between  Sweden 
and  Norway.  More  and  more  Swedes  and  Norwegians  "  felt  them- 
selves both  the  children  of  a  common  country,  united  by  a  tie  which 
never  is  to  be  broken."     And  this  was  only  twenty  years  ago  ! 

To  the  complete  refutation  by  facts  of  Gladstone's  arguments 
supported  by  historical  examples,  of  the  working  of  "  subordinate 
legislatures  "  in  other  countries,  which  Lord  Rosebery  has  referred 
to — especially  the  severance  of  the  "  last  link  "  between  Sweden 
and  Norway,  and  the  severe  straining  of  the  system  of  dualism  in 
Austria-Hungary — may  now  be  added  the  revival  of  the  old  con- 
flict between  the  Federal  power  and  "  State  rights  "  in  the  United 
States.  On  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Japanese  to  the  common 
schools  the  Federal  Government  appears  to  be  fully  justified  both 
by  law  and  under  the  stipulations  of  treaties,  but  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  refused  to  take  this  view,  and  the  question  arises  how 
the  execution  of  federal  poHcy  is  to  be  enforced,  if  at  all.  The 
references  to  the  point  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  message  to  Congress  a 
few  weeks  ago  show  that  the  matter  is  regarded  as  one  of  extreme 
gravity  by  American  statesmen. 

The  claim  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  is,  in  substance,  that  they 
should  have  a  Parliament  and  an  Executive  emanating  from  that 
Parliament,  as  independent  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Imperial  Legislature  at  Westminster  as  the  Government  of  Norway 
was  of  the  Government  of  Sweden  before  the  disruption  of  the 
Scandinavian  Union.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  very  powerful 
party  in  Ireland,  supported  by  the  American  Irish,  would  struggle 
unceasingly  to  use  legislative  independence  in  order  to  destroy  the 
"  last  link  "  that  Parnell  abhorred.  The  aims  of  the  American  Irish 
were  fully  revealed  before  the  Special  Commission.  They  were  put 
in  the  most  concise  form  in  the  famous  circular  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
of  December  18,  1885,  issued  when  the  head  of  the  Liberal  Party 
was  meditating  his  capitulation  to  the  Separatists.  "  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Convention  "  (ran  this  remarkable  document,  which 
was  placed  in  evidence  before  the  Special  Commission,  and  remains 
on  record)  "  must  be  forcible  and  emphatic.  While  our  objects  lie 
far  beyond  what  may  be  obtained  by  agitation,  a  National  Parlia- 
ment is  an  object  which  we  are  bound  to  attain  by  any  means 
offered.  The  achievement  of  a  National  Parliament  gives  us  a 
footing  upon  Irish  soil ;  it  gives  us  the  agencies  and  instrumentalities 
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of  a  Government  de  facto  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  Irish 
struggle.  It  places  the  government  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  our 
friends  and  brothers.  It  removes  the  Castle's  rings,  and  gives  us 
what  we  may  well  express  as  the  plant  of  an  armed  revolution."  * 
These  words  were  once  famiUar,  and  their  dangerous  significance 
was  understood.     It  is  well  to  recall  them  now,  "  Lest  we  forget." 

It  is  well  also  to  look  at  the  self-government  policy,  as  lately 
avowed  by  its  most  authoritative  exponents,  and  to  consider  how 
far  its  working  would  harmonise  with  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the 
Clan-na-Gael  in  1885,  which  are  the  same  as  those  still  entertained 
by  the  Transatlantic  sympathisers  to  whom  Mr.  Redmond's  con- 
stitutional party  sends  its  recurrent  appeals  for  the  sinews  of  war- 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  "  The  General  Council  of  the  Irish  County 
Councils  " — a  body  composed  of  delegates  from  the  elected  bodies, 
from  which  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  and  the  other  Unionist  members 
were  forced  to  withdraw,  as  noted  in  Colonel  Saunderson's  letter 
already  quoted,  because  the  understanding  that  the  proceedings 
were  to  be  non-political  had  been  deliberately  violated — a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  f  affirming  that  "  the  people  of  this  country  would 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  full  measure  of  Home  Rule." 
The  majority  of  the  delegates  objected  on  the  ground  that  this  was 
"  not  strong  enough,"  and,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  following  addi- 
tion was  made  to  the  resolution  :  "  And  to  make  our  position  plain 
in  this  matter,  we  affirm  our  resolution  on  the  12th  of  January, 
1905,  viz.,  that  the  Irish  people  are  a  free  people,  with  a  natural 
right  to  govern  themselves  ;  that  no  Parliament  is  competent  to 
make  such  laws  for  Ireland,  except  an  Irish  Parliament  sitting  in 
Dublin,  and  that  the  claim  by  other  bodies  of  men  to  make  laws  for  us 
to  govern  Ireland  is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  at  variance  with  the 
rights  of  the  people." 

To  what  purposes  the  legislative  and  administrative  powers  thus 
demanded  would  be  turned  in  practice  by  an  Irish  ParUament, 
dominated  by  the  leaders  of  the  Nationalists  and  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  United  Irish  League,  and  other  organisations  of  that  kind, 
the  speeches  reported  daily  in  the  NationaUst  newspapers,  and  the 
comments  upon  them,  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  One  or  two  speci- 
mens will  serve  to  show  the  conditions  as  they  have  developed 
recently  under  the  mitis  sapientia  of  Mr.  Bryce.  Mr.  Ginnell,  M.P., 
well  known  in  Irish  politics,  before  he  appeared  on  the  Parhamen- 
tary  scene  a  few  months  ago,  as  Mr.  John  Dillon's  private  secretary, 
spoke  near  Mullingar,  on  October  14,  1906,  and  denounced  "  the 

«  Report  of  the  Special  Commission,  pp.  116-117. 
t  Freeman's  Journal,  October  19,  1906. 
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ranches  " — a  nickname  lately  given  to  the  grazing-lands  let  to 
farmers  for  the  fattening  of  stock.     He  told  his  audience  : 

The  League  had  work  before  it  to  tackle  this  demon  in  the 
ranches.  They  must  not  imagine  that  this  work  was  easy,  or 
that  it  could  be  accomplished  without  strong  action.  ...  It 
was  good  that  they  should  all  realise  the  urgency  of  carrying  out 
the  National  programme.  .  .  .  The  ranches  should  be  broken 
up  not  only  in  Westmeath,  but  throughout  all  Ireland.  .  . 
Disappointed  in  the  Parliament,  they  were  determined  to  try 
another  method,  and  that  was  the  purpose  of  their  gathering.  No 
man  of  common  intelligence  beheved  that  the  Bryces,  MacDon- 
nells,  and  others  of  that  class  would  help  them  to  break  up  the 
ranch  system  of  Westmeath.  ...  If  the  people  were  in  earnest 
when  they  said  they  wished  the  grazing  lands  to  be  distributed, 
then  they  should  take  stern  measures.  (Voice  :  "  Shoot  them.") 
The  land  was  too  small  for  Irishmen  and  grabbers  to  exist  to- 
gether. Either  one  or  the  other  must  go  ;  it  rested  with  them 
to  say  which.  He  advised  them  to  stamp  out  the  ranch  demon 
themselves,  and  not  leave  an  alien  Parliament  to  do  the  duty.  .  .  . 
He  would  tell  them  that  there  were  80,000  acres  of  land  in  West- 
meath, mostly  evicted  land,  which  should  be  divided  among 
them.  He  would  tell  them  that  cattle  could  run  forty  miles  in  a 
single  night,  and  if  the  ranchers  found  their  stalls  empty,  they 
might  find  their  cattle  in  six  or  eight  weeks,  some  in  Connaught, 
some  in  Munster,  some  among  the  Wicklow  mountains.  .  .  .  He 
advised  them  to  leave  the  ranches  unfenced,  unused  and  un- 
usable, unstocked  and  uncut,  cursed  by  God,  cursed  by  the  people 
of  Ireland,  cursed  by  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  ruined  land, 
and  so  effectually  cursed  here  and  now  by  the  men  of  the  living 
present  that  no  man  or  demon  would  dare  to  stand  another  hour 
between  the  people  and  the  land  that  should  be  theirs. 

This  sort  of  advice  does  not  remain  unfruitful.  Compare  the 
list  of  applications  for  compensation  for  malicious  injuries  at  the 
County  Court  sittings  in  Galway  in  October,  including  shocking 
mutilation  of  cattle  and  horses  and  other  animals,  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  crops,  turf,  and  pasture,  wanton  mischief  to  houses,  farm- 
buildings,  threshing  machines,  and  the  like.*  It  is  no  wonder  that 
one  of  the  Nationalist  members  called  upon  Mr.  Bryce  in  the  House 
of  Commons  last  summer  to  stop  the  publication  of  the  police 
returns  of  agrarian  outrages,  and  that  the  Chief  Secretary  meekly 
*  Galway  Express,  October  27,  1906. 
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replied  :  "  It  is  not  intended  to  continue  the  presentation  of  these 
returns."  The  decision  was  cheered  by  the  Nationalists  in  the 
House,  and  applauded  by  the  Freeman's  Journal  as  "  the  forestal- 
ment  of  a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Coercion  Act."  But  whether 
returns  are  suppressed  or  not,  it  is  easy  to  guess  what  the  condition 
of  unpopular  minorities  in  Ireland  will  be  when  the  counsels  of 
Mr.  Ginnell  and  his  friends  have  free  play  under  the  "  generous  and 
democratic  "  measure  of  self-government  demanded  by  the  "  Irish 
Parhamentary  party." 


IV.— NO  SETTLEMENT  !     A  GAMBLE  IN  VOTES  ! 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  ought  to  know  something  of 
Ireland  and  the  Irish  question,  but  he  seems  to  have  a  great  capacity 
for  forgetting  what  he  learned.  He  was  Chief  Secretary  at  DubUn 
Castle  when  Lord  Spencer  was  Viceroy,  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
Gladstonian  Administration  which  collapsed  in  1885  ;  and,  like 
his  chief,  he  then  made  fervid  appeals  to  the  loyaUsts  of  Ireland,  and 
especially  to  the  Unionists  of  Ulster,  to  stand  by  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment and  so  to  save  the  Union  and  all  that  it  involved.  These 
appeals  were  recalled,  with  bitter  indignation,  when,  a  few  months 
later,  the  politician  who  is  now  Prime  Minister  "  found  salvation," 
to  use  his  own  cynical  phrase,  as  soon  as  Gladstone  had  seen  that 
he  could  not  secure  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  without 
buying  the  services  of  the  Parnellite  band  of  "  free  companions." 
Before  that  he  was  out  of  favour  with  those  who  have  since  been 
his  allies,  and  are  now  his  "  honourable  friends."  With  a  graceful 
wit,  which  British  Liberals  had  not  yet  taken  as  a  model,  the  prin- 
cipal PamelUte  organ  of  that  time  described  Lord  Spencer's  Chief 
Secretary  of  1885  as  "  this  moon-faced  oaf  "  ;  but  these  courtesies 
were  soon  sunk  in  obhvion  when  the  convenience  and  the  advantage 
of  the  "  union  of  hearts  "  were  perceived.  All  this,  it  may  be  said, 
is  "  ancient  history  "  ;  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  pertinent  to  inquire 
how  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  with  his  experience  of  Irish 
affairs,  has  apparently  lost  all  recollection  of  Gladstone's  own 
defence  of  his  new  departure  in  policy  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
It  is  certain  that  this  Minister,  who  had  been  Chief  Secretary  the 
year  before,  and  who  was  then  an  important  member  of  the  Glad- 
stone Cabinet,  was  consulted  during  the  preparation  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  of  1886,  of  which  he  was  a  thoroughgoing  partisan.  In 
his  speech  on  the  introduction  of  that  measure  *  Gladstone  examined 

«  April  8,  1886. 
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and  dismissed  as  impracticable  the  very  policy  of  devolution  which 
the  present  Government  is  about  to  propound  as  the  solution  of 
the  Irish  difi&culty.  He  said  :  "  It  is  absurd,  in  my  opinion,  to 
talk  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  scheme  [that  of  delegating  various 
branches  of  Irish  affairs  to  a  '  central  elective  body  ']  in  the  face 
of  two  obstacles — first  of  all,  that  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit 
do  not  want  it,  do  not  ask  it  and  refuse  it  ;  and,  secondly,  the  obstacle, 
not  less  important,  that  all  those  who  are  fearful  of  giving  a  domestic 
Legislature  to  Ireland  would  naturally  and  emphatically  and  rather 
justly  say, — We  will  not  create  your  central  board  and  palter  with 
this  question,  because  we  feel  certain  that  it  will  afford  nothing  in 
this  world  except  a  stage  from  which  to  agitate  for  a  further  concession, 
and  because  we  see  that  by  the  proposal  you  make  you  will  not 
even  attain  the  advantage  of  settling  the  question  that  is  raised." 
"  What  we  seek,"  Gladstone  added,  in  his  most  emphatic  tones, 
"  is  a  settlement."  Sir  Henry  CampbeU-Bannerman  has  full 
warning  from  the  Nationalists — leaving  the  Unionists  out  of  con- 
sideration altogether^that  no  settlement,  as  his  old  chief  foresaw, 
can  be  built  upon  a  devolution  scheme. 

In  the  face  of  the  recent  statements  of  the  Nationalists  laying 
down  and  defining  their  demands,  a  settlement,  even  of  a  tem- 
porary kind,  is  plainly  out  of  the  question.  If  anything  of  the  sort 
were  to  be  patched  up,  it  would  go  to  pieces,  as  Mr.  Dillon  has 
predicted,  either  during  the  ordeal  of  Parliamentary  discussion  or 
after  a  few  months'  trial,  which  would  give  no  hope  of  securing 
peace,  but  would  be  full  of  possibilities  of  mischief.  But  if  a  settle- 
ment in  any  sense  of  the  word  is,  as  Gladstone  argued,  impossible 
a  gamble  in  votes  is  only  too  easy.  The  Stirling  overtures  served 
their  purpose  when  the  Irish  electors  in  British  constituencies  gave 
their  support  to  the  Liberal  candidates  after  the  dissolution  last 
year.  It  is  worth  while  to  reproduce  the  exact  words  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman's  declaration  in  favour  of  meeting  the  Nation- 
alist demand,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  induced  the  Freeman's 
Journal  to  welcome  the  "  promptitude  and  magnitude  "  of  the 
Liberal  leader's  advance  on  the  path  to  the  "  larger  policy,"  and  to 
point  out  that  every  vote  given  to  the  supporters  of  the  CampbeU- 
Bannerman  Ministry  was  "  a  vote  given  for  Home  Rule."  He 
said,  addressing  his  constituents  in  November  1905,  "  If  I  were  asked 
for  advice  by  an  ardent  Irish  NationaUst,  I  would  say  that  my 
desire  was  to  see  the  effective  management  of  Irish  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  a  representative  Irish  authority,  and  I  further  say  that  if 
I  were  the  Irish  Nationalist  I  would  take  it  any  way  that  I  could 
\  get  it.     If  an  instalment  of  representative  control  were  offered  to 
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Ireland,  or  any  administrative  improvement,  I  should  advise  the 
Nationalists  thankfully  to  accept  it,  provided  it  was  consistent  with 
and  led  up  to  their  larger  policy  ;  but,  I  repeat,  it  must  be  consis- 
tent, and  must  lead  up  to  the  larger  policy."  Lord  Rosebery,  com- 
menting on  this  declaration  at  Bodmin,  a  couple  of  days  afterwards, 
said  that  in  these  words  "  the  responsible  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party  "  had  "  hoisted  once  more  in  its  most  pronounced  form  the 
flag  of  Irish  Home  Rule  "  ;  and  he  protested  against  "  raising  that 
banner" — among  other  reasons — "because  of  high  constitutional 
objections,  founded  on  the  experience,  the  recent  experience,  of 
foreign  European  countries,"  and,  also,  because  of  his  belief  that 
such  a  policy  would  not  "  really  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  Irish 
people."  He  added  :  "  I  say  emphatically,  explicitly,  and  once 
for  all,  that  I  cannot  serve  under  that  banner." 

But  what  was,  and  is,  the  position  of  Lord  Rosebery 's  "  Liberal 
Imperialists,'  of  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Haldane,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and 
the  rest  ?  Their  part,  while  the  decision  of  the  constituencies  was 
still  awaited,  was  to  "pretend  very  much"  that  their  leader's 
words  had  not  the  meaning  which  both  Lord  Rosebery  and  the 
Freeman's  Journal,  as  well  as  all  Unionist  writers  and  speakers, 
concurred  in  reading  into  them.  The  expedient  served  its  turn 
for  the  moment.  The  electorate  was  tricked  into  believing  that 
Home  Rule  was  a  "dead  issue,"  that  when  the  Unionists  pointed 
to  it  as  a  danger,  as  in  a  vigorous  passage  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
address  to  his  constituents  in  Birmingham,*  they  were  only  dressing 
up  a  "  bogey,"  a  "  scarecrow  " — out  of  which  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  with  his  light-hearted  impudence,  boasted  that  he 
and  his  merry  men  had  "  knocked  the  stuffing."  Sir  Edward  Grey 
positively  assured  those  to  whom  he  appealed  in  the  sacred  cause 
of  Free  Trade  that  votes  so  obtained  would  not  be  used  to  carry 
out  a  Home  Rule  policy.  Mr.  Asquith  declared,  before  the  polling 
that  a  Home  Rule  Bill  was  not  to  be  thought  of  during  the  Parlia- 
ment which  was  about  to  come  into  existence.  Sir  Henry  Fowler 
"  indignantly  denied  "  that  the  Campbell-Bannerman  Gk>vernment 
would  or  could  attempt  to  use  its  majority,  secured  on  other  issues, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  anything  hke  a  measure  of  Home 
Rule.     "  Such  conduct,"  he  said,  "  would  be  not  only  a  fraud,  but 

*  "They  have  declared  that  they  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  separation 
on  their  own  terms.  They  have  admitted  that  they  hope  to  gain  their  ends  by 
practising  on  your  fears,  and  you  are  threatened  once  more  with  their  methods  of 
terrorism  which  were  devised  to  place  our  loyal  fellow  subjects  in  Ireland  at  the  mercy 
of  the  enemies  of  this  country.  Whether  in  opposition  or  in  office,  /  will  spare  no 
efforts  to  defeat  this  conspiracy  of  violence  and  treason."  (Address  to  the  electors  of 
West  Birmingham,  January  1906). 
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it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  and  an  act  of  dishonesty .  Personally  he 
would  pledge  his  word  of  honour  that  he  would  be  no  party  to  the 
introduction  of  a  Home  Rule  Bill  in  the  Parliament  that  was  now 
about  to  be  elected."  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  said  :  "  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  not,  if  returned  for  Poplar,  going  to  support  a 
measure  for  Home  Rule  in  the  coming  Parliament.  I  do  not  say 
I  shall  vote  against  it,  but  I  shall  not  support  it."  Other  Ministers 
and  Ministerialists,  who  could  never  have  been  "  reasonably  sus- 
pected "  of  moderation — the  modern  political  sin  that  is  the  in- 
civisme  of  the  latter-day  syndicate  of  Radical  revolutionists — • 
thought  it  expedient  to  sing  the  same  tune.  Mr.  Birrell,  the  head 
of  the  Liberal  Publications  Department,  whose  services  in  that 
capacity  had  been  rewarded  with  Cabinet  office,  protested  that 
"  Home  Rule  was  not  the  issue,  and  could  not  be."  These  doses  of 
soothing  syrup  were  swallowed  by  the  British  public  with  the 
same  hypnotised  subjection  to  the  power  of  words  which  led  the 
electors  in  1880  to  reject,  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  influence,  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  warning  of  the  imminence  and  gravity  of  the  Irish 
danger.  It  is  difficult  to  find  excuses  for  those  professing  Unionists 
who,  angered  because  they  were  unable  to  impose  their  own  view 
of  the  Tariff  question  on  the  majority  of  the  Party,  refused  to  make 
any  effort  to  withstand  the  operations  of  the  Separatists.  In  any 
case,  the  General  Election  was  not  fought  and  won  on  Home  Rule. 
But  when  the  Government  got  their  majority  they  took  no  pains 
to  correct  the  assumption  of  the  Nationalists,  persisted  in  to  the 
present  hour,  that  they  received  a  "  mandate  "  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  Irish  Self-Government.  When  their  Bill  is  produced 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  certain  that  this  claim  will  be,  once 
more,  unblushingly  put  forward. 

V.  THE  POLICY  OF  "  TRUST  "  :    CHARACTER  AND 
CONFIDENCE. 

There  is  much  truth  in  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Lecky  many  years 
ago,  when  he  said  that  "  the  case  against  Home  Rule  had  been 
argued  too  much  on  technical  grounds."  "  It  is,  as  I  understand 
it  (he  went  on  to  say),  before  all  things  a  question  of  confidence  and 
character.  Every  Englishman  who  advocates  it  on  a  platform 
should  be  asked  this  simple  question  :  Are  you  prepared  to  declare 
on  your  honour  that  you  believe  the  men  into  whose  hands  you 
propose  to  surrender  the  government  of  Ireland  to  be  men  on  whom 
such   a   trust   can   be   safely   and   righteously   conceded  ?  "     Mr. 
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Gladstone  himself  did  not  deny  in  express  terms  that  this  was  true. 
t  He  used  all  his  powers  of  rhetoric  and  sophistry  to  obscure  the 
{  plain  meaning  of  the  fact  that  in  1886  and  afterwards  he  made  a 
/  desperate  attempt  to  induce  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  consent 
,■  to  proposals  for  placing  the  control  of  Irish  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
the  "  rebel  party  "  of  whom  he  had  declared  some  five  years  earlier  : 
"It  is  perfectly  true  that  they  wish  to  march  through  rapine  to 
the  disintegration  and  dismemberment  of  the  Empire."*  At  Derby, 
in  October  1887,  when  challenged  on  this  point,  he  admitted  that 
he  had  used  the  "  strong  language  "  quoted  as  truly  describing 
what  seemed  to  him  the  objects,  at  the  time,  of  the  Nationalist 
leaders.  But  to  justify  his  confidence  after  the  lapse  of  six  years 
in  the  men  he  had  thus  branded,  he  pledged  himself  to  the  astounding 
statement  that  no  such  purposes  were  any  longer  entertained  by 
Parnell  and  his  party.  "  As  they  have  obtained  greater  power," 
he  said,  "their  moderation  has  become  conspicuous.  As  they  now 
command  an  overwhelming  majority,  so  all  grounds  of  a  suspicion 
of  a  desire  to  destroy  the  landed  property  of  Ireland  has  dis- 
appeared." Just  ten  days  before  Mr.  Gladstone  went  back  to  his 
"  policy  of  trust  "  on  these  extraordinary  grounds,  Mr.  Healy  was 
inciting  the  people  at  Longford  to  get  rid  of  Lord  Granard,  a  Liberal 
and  a  Catholic,  as  they  would  "  drive  a  rat  out  of  a  haystack  .  .  . 
at  any  rate  God  made  the  rat,  but  the  landlord  was  a  human  inven- 
tion." Similar  proofs  of  "  conspicuous  moderation  "  were  given  by 
Davitt,  Dillon,  William  Redmond,  William  O'Brien,  and  other 
prominent  agitators  during  the  latter  half  of  1886  and  the  whole  of 
the  foUomng  year.  The  oratory  of  these  "  moderate  men  "  supplied 
the  driving  force  which  set  going  and  kept  going,  the  "  Plan  of 
Campaign,"  denounced  as  organised  fraud  by  saintly  ecclesiastics 
eminent  judges,  and  men  of  high  character  belonging  to  all  parties 
and  classes.  Lecky's  measured  judgment  on  the  proceedings  for 
which  the  former  Liberal  Minister  was  occupied  in  devising  excuses 
by  the  travesty  of  facts,  was  formed  during  this  period  and  during 
the  later  inquiry  before  Sir  James  Hannen  and  his  colleagues  into 
"  Parnellism  and  Crime." 

When  the  glamour  of  party  rhetoric  [he  wrote  in  1892]  shall 
have  passed  away,  history  will  have  little  difficulty  in  estimating 
the  character  of  an  EngUsh  statesman  who,  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  a  majority,  deliberately  attempted  to  place  the  govern- 
ment of  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire  in  the  hands  of  men  whom 
he  had  himself  denounced  in  the  strongest  language  as  both 
*  Liverpool,  October  27,  1881. 
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dishonest  and  disloyal.  After  the  overwhelming  evidence 
collected  by  the  Parnell  Commissioners,  and  after  the  sentence  of 
the  judges,  it  is  impossible  for  any  candid  man  to  doubt  that  the 
Parnellite  movement  was  essentially  a  treasonable  conspiracy, 
promoting  its  ends  by  calculated  fraud,  violence  and  lawlessness, 
by  an  amount  of  cruelty  and  oppression  seldom  equalled  in  modern 
times,  by  constant  and  systematic  appeals  to  the  worst  passions  of 
the  Irish  people.  No  respectable  Government  ever  was  or  ever  will  be 
founded  on  such  methods.  Any  attempt  to  place  such  men  at  the 
head  of  Irish  affairs  would,  in  my  opinion,  only  lead  to  widespread 
anarchy  and  ruin,  very  possibly  to  civil  war  and  separation. 

In  what  respects  is  the  claim  of  the  Nationalists  to  be  trusted 
with  the  Government  of  Ireland  better  founded  now,  on  the  basis 
of  character  and  confidence,  than  it  was  when  the  "  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign "  was  rampant  and  the  frantic  folly  of  "  New  Tipperary  " 
was  at  its  height  in  1887,  or  when  the  Special  Commission  issued 
its  scathing  Report  in  February  1890  ?  As  has  been  shown,  all 
the  Nationalist  leaders  of  the  present  day  persistently  and  defiantly 
reiterate  the  declaration  that  their  aid  and  aim  is  the  complete 
independence  of  Ireland.  They  are  indeed  more  outspoke 
than  in  the  days  when  Gladstone  paid  his  tribute  to  their  "  con- 
spicuous moderation,"  the  value  of  which  has  been  seen.  The 
conspiracy  to  compel,  by  organised  terrorism  and  unceasing  menaces, 
all  owners  and  tenants  of  grass  lands  to  "  clear  out  "  in  order  that 
the  pastures  used  by  the  "  ranchers  "  shall  be  divided  among  "  the 
people  "  is  as  scandalous  as  anything  that  took  place  in  connection 
with  the  Plan  of  Campaign.  Such  incitements  as  those  contained 
in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Ginnell,  M.P.,  quoted  above,  meet  with  no 
attempt  to  check  them  on  the  part  of  the  Government  ;  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  agrarian  outrages  are  multiplying.  Mr. 
Redmond  and  Mr.  Dillon  do  not  say  a  word  to  restrain  the  incite- 
ments or  to  condemn  the  outrages.  The  situation  is,  in  essentials, 
the  same  on  which  the  Special  Commission  pronounced,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Nationalist 
party  were  guilty  of  "  inciting  to  intimidation,"  the  consequence 
being  that  crimes  and  outrages  were  committed,  and  that  intimida- 
tion was  not  condemned,  but  "  persisted  in  with  knowledge  of  its 
effect."  The  Irish  Parliamentary  party  is  once  more  "  inviting 
assistance  and  co-operation,  and  accepting  subscriptions  in  money  " 
from  Ford  and  Finnerty  and  the  like,  as  at  the  time  with  which  the 
Report  of  the  Special  Commission  dealt  in  Paragraph  IX.  of  the 
"  findings."     While   the   Prime   Minister  is   repeating   all   the  old 
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narcotic  commonplaces  about  "trusting  the  people"  and  professing 
to  believe  that  no  measures  claiming  to  be  introduced  in  pursuance 
of  that  policy  can  be  resisted  by  the  Unionists  because  a  Unionist 
Government  carried  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1898  and  the 
Land  Purchase  Act  of  1903,  the  rank  and  file  of  Mr.  Redmond's 
faction  are  carrying  on  an  active  campaign  against  enlistment  in 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary — forces 
with  all  of  which  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  been  officially 
connected  at  different  times.  A  few  sentences  will  suffice  to  show 
the  nature  of  these  appeals,  which  the  present  Irish  Executive  seem 
to  regard  with  benevolent  neutrality  : 

Don't  be  deluded  by  the  wiles  and  false  promises  of  the  enlisting 
sergeant.  Regiments  of  the  British  army  with  Irish  names,  like 
the  Connaught  Rangers,  Munster  Fusiliers,  Irish  Rifles,  or  Dublin 
Fusiliers,  &c.,  are  only  Irish  in  their  title.  The  man  who  joins 
them  is  an  anti-Irishman.  They  are  part  of  the  English  garrison 
holding  Ireland  in  subjection.   .   .  . 

Hearken  to  the  words  of  Father  Kavanagh,  the  Irish  Franciscan 
patriot  priest,  who  pronounces  it  a  heinous  crime  against  Ireland 
for  Irishmen  to  enter  the  forces  of  robber  England  ;  and  he  who 
engages  in  one  of  England's  unjust  wars  is  guilty  of  deadly  sin. 

Make  a  vow  that  you  will  not  recognise  or  mix  with  any  man 
who  dons  the  livery  of  an  Irish  slave — the  red  or  black  coat,  or 
blue  jacket — and  keep  your  children  from  mixing  with  this  anti- 
Irish  horde — the  slaughterers  of  the  innocent  Boer  women  and 
children.  They  would  not  hesitate  to  slaughter  their  own  kith  and 
kin  to-morrow,  as  they  have  often  done  before,  to  carry  out 
England's  dirty  work. 

You  can  assist  in  the  uplifting  of  the  Irish  nation  by  refraining 
from  entering  the  English  forces.  If  you  are  an  Irishman,  you 
will  be  true  to  Ireland,  and  by  refusing  to  take  the  cursed  Saxon 
shilling  you  will  lend  a  hand  in  restoring  your  Mother  Erin  to 
Nationhood. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  policy  of  trust  that  hardly  seem  to 
"  make  for  peace."  The  Clan-na-Gael  long  ago  revealed  the  calcula- 
tion that  the  Irish-American  enemies  of  the  British  Empire  reckon 
upon  capturing  and  controlling  a  Home  Rule  Government  in  Dublin, 
and  that  they  will  there  find  ready  to  their  hand  "  the  plant  of  an 
armed  revolution."  Their  interest  in  the  subject  has  revived  with 
the  renewal  of  the  Parliamentary  war.  From  their  own  point  of 
view,  their  hopes  are  in  every  way  justified.  Not  a  word  in- 
consistent with  them  has  been  said  or  written  by  the  Parliamentary 
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leaders  of  the  Nationalists.  A  very  high  authority  has  emphasised 
some  of  the  consequences,  from  a  strategic  and  international  stand- 
point, of  the  realisation  of  these  sinister  anticipations. 

It  is  impossible  [writes  Captain  Mahan]  for  a  military  man,  or 
a  statesman  with  appreciation  of  military  conditions,  to  look  at 
the  map  and  not  perceive  that  the  ambition  of  Irish  Separatists, 
if  realised,  would  be  even  more  threatening  to  the  national  1  fe 
of  Great  Britain  than  the  secession  of  the  South  was  to  that  of 
the  American  Union.  It  would  be  deadlier  also  to  Imperial 
aspirations  ;  for  Ireland,  by  geographical  position,  lies  across  and 
controls  the  communications  of  Great  Britain  with  all  the  outside 
world,  save  only  that  considerable,  but  far  from  preponderant, 
portion  which  borders  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  Independent 
and  hostile,  it  would  manacle  Great  Britain,  which  at  present  is, 
and  for  years  to  come  must  remain,  by  long  odds  the  most  powerful, 
member  of  the  federation,  if  that  take  form.  The  Irish  question, 
therefore,  is  vitally  important,  not  to  Great  Britain  only,  but  to 
the  Colonies.  The  legislative  supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament, 
against  the  assertion  of  which  the  American  colonists  revolted, 
and  which  to-day  would  be  found  intolerable  in  exercise  in  Canada 
and  Australia,  cannot  be  yielded  in  the  case  of  an  island,  where 
independent  action  might  very  well  be  attended  with  fatal  con- 
sequences to  its  partner.  The  instrument  for  such  action,  in 
the  shape  of  an  independent  Parliament,  could  not  safely  be 
trusted  even  to  avowed  friends.* 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that,  in  regard  to  one  of  the  questions 
referred  to  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  as  proving  that  the 
Unionists  were  committed  to  a  policy  of  "  trusting  the  people  " 
without  reserve  in  Ireland,  and  that,  therefore,  the  fear  of  evil 
consequences  from  granting  Home  Rule  is  not  sincere,  "  a  leap  in 
the  dark  "  was  taken  in  flagrant  contradiction  of  the  principles 
clearly  laid  down  by  Lord  Salisbury  when  he  originally  advocated 
a  large  extension  of  local  self-government  for  Ireland  as  well  as  for 
Great  Britain.  Speaking  at  Newport,  during  his  first  Premiership, 
he  said,  on  October  7,  1885  : 

Our  first  principle,  on  which  we  have  always  gone,  is  to  extend 
as  far  as  we  can  to  Ireland  all  those  institutions  that  we  have 
established  in  this  country.  But  I  fully  recognise  that,  in  the 
case  of  local  institutions  especially,  there  is  one  limiting  considera 

*  This  interesting  and  pertinent  quotation  appears  in  a  valuable  little  pamphlet, 
The  New  Home  Rule  and  the  Old  Objections,  published  by  the  Irish  Unionist 
Alliance. 
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Hon  which,  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  you  cannot  leave  out  of 
account.  A  local  authority  is  more  exposed  to  the  temptation 
and  has  more  of  the  facility  for  enabling  the  majority  to  be  unjust 
to  the  minority  than  is  the  case  when  the  authority  derives  its 
sanction  and  extends  its  jurisdiction  over  a  wader  area.  ...  It 
is  impossible  to  leave  that  out  of  sight  in  the  extension  of  any  such 
local  authority  to  Ireland.  The  fact  is  that  the  population  is  on 
certain  subjects  deeply  divided,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Govern- 
ment in  all  matters  of  essential  justice  to  protect  the  minority  from 
the  majority. 

Some  not  very  satisfactory  attempts  to  give  effect  to  these  sound 
views  were  made  in  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour's  abortive  Irish  Local 
Government  Bill  of  1892,  which  was  dropped,  after  the  second  reading 
had  been  carried  by  a  large  majority,  just  before  the  Dissolution. 
When  the  Unionists  returned  to  office  in  1895,  their  overwhelming 
majority  at  the  polls  and  the  emphatic  approval  given  by  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  course  taken  by  the  Upper  House  in  rejecting 
the  second  Home  Rule  Bill,  unfortunately  produced  a  feeling  of 
over-confidence,  which  led,  in  more  directions  than  one,  to  disastrous 
results.  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  was  made  Chief  Secretary,  and  the 
appointment  was  welcomed  by  many  who  remembered  the  vigour 
and  firmness  that  had  been  displayed  by  his  elder  brother  in  the 
same  of&ce  in  the  critical  years  following  1887.  Some  "  amazing 
devil  "  prompted  the  new  Chief  Secretary,  before  he  had  any  time 
to  master  the  Irish  problem,  or  even  to  begin  to  understand  the 
Irish  character,  to  commit  himself  and  the  Government  to  the 
happy-go-lucky  policy  known  as  "  Kilhng  Home  Rule  with  kind- 
ness." In  pursuit  of  this  elusive  Will  o'  the  Wisp,  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour's  Irish  Local  Government  Bill  of  1898  abandoned  all  en- 
deavours to  keep  in  view  the  necessity  for  those  checks  and  safeguards 
to  secure  the  protection  of  minorities  which  his  uncle,  the  Prime 
Minister,  had  maintained  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  In  spite 
of  the  protests  of  the  Irish  Unionists  and  of  those  Enghshmen  and 
Scotchmen  who  knew  Ireland  best,  the  measure  became  law  without 
any  provision  for  the  representation  of  minorities,  or  other  security 
that  the  loyal  portion  of  the  population  should  not  be  oppressed 
and  despoiled  without  the  opportunity  at  least  of  making  their 
voice  heard.  The  effect  of  "  trusting  the  people  "  in  this  un- 
calculating  spirit,  and  of  building  upon  too  sanguine  hopes  instead 
of  facing  uncomfortable  facts,  is  no  longer  a  disputable  point. 
Colonel  Saunderson's  letter,  already  quoted,  puts,  in  a  most  moderate 
way,  the  case  of  the  Irish  loyaUsts  under  the  system  which  is  adduced 
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as  a  justification  of  a  much  larger  extension  of  "  local  government." 
In  four-fifths  of  the  County  Councils  elected  in  Ireland  under  the 
Act  of  1898,  the  loyalists,  who  are  by  far  the  largest  contributors 
to  the  local  taxation,  have  absolutely  no  more  share  in  the  levying 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  revenue  raised  than  had  the  "  Uitlanders  " 
under  the  despotism  of  President  Kruger  and  his  ring.     The  local 
elected   bodies   are   entirely  dominated,   except  in   North-Eastern 
Ulster — the  only  prosperous  and  progressive  part  of  Ireland — by  the 
priesthood  and  the  United  Irish  League.   It  was  held  out  as  a  certainty 
that  the  experience  of  practical  business  would  give  a  different  bent  to 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  masses  ;  but  after  several  years'  ex- 
perience there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  a  change  for  the  better. 
The   notion   that  ignorant   and   prejudiced   men   will   gradually 
learn  by  their  own  mistakes — at  the  expense  of  other  people — to 
discover  a  more  excellent  way  is  one  of  the  most  pitiful  examples 
of  blind  following  of  unpractical  theorising.     As  a  brilliant  satirist 
of  our  own  day,  v/ho  is  unhappily  no  longer  ^vith  us,  has  put  it,  we 
are  asked  by  our  philosophic  poUticians  to  act  upon  the  assumption 
"  That  the  use  of  the  scalpel  in  surgical  functions  Will  give  us  the 
skiU  of  the  surgeon  professed  ;    That  by  much  engine-driving  at 
intricate  junctions,  We  learn  to  drive  engines  as  well  as  the  best !  " 
Unfortunately  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  local  elected  bodies  the  lessons 
of  practical  experience  do  not  seem  to  have  been  learned,  as  the 
theorists  tell  us  they  must  be.     The  Unionists  have  no  representation 
at  all,  substantially,  in  the  south,  west,  and  central  parts  of  Ireland. 
[When  this  was  written,  though  the  facts  were  roughly  known,  there 
were  no  published  statistics.     Since  then  a  careful  investigation 
has  been  conducted  by  competent  persons,  for  the  use  of  the  Irish 
Unionist  Alliance,  with  the  following  results  (Notes  from  Ireland, 
March  i,  1907).     In  Munster,  out  of  220  members  of  County  Councils, 
there  are  217  Nationalists  and  2  Unionists  ;    in  Connaught,  out  of 
144,  there  are  142  Nationalists  and  2  Unionists  ;  in  Leinster,  out  of 
330,  there  are  307  Nationalists  and  14  Unionists  ;   in  Ulster,  out  of 
257  there  are  135  Nationalists  and  116  Unionists.     In  all  Ireland 
there  are  out  of  951  County  Councillors,  801  Nationalists  against 
134  Unionists,  while  6  describe  themselves  as  devolutionists   and 
10  are  classed  as  "  indefinite."     The  Unionists,  except  one  here  and 
there,  come  from  the  six  "  Plantation  counties  "  of  Ulster,  Antrim, 
Down,  Armagh,  Londonderry,  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  where  the 
Loyalist  and  Protestant  elements  are  strong.     In  these,  however, 
the  Nationalists  have  54  representatives  against  iii,  a  proportion 
immensely  in  excess  of  that  which  they  concede  themselves  to  the 
minority  in  the  rest  of  the  country.]     Complaints  are  loud  every- 
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where— except  in  the  north-east — that  this  lop-sided  and  un- 
trained administration  results  in  culpable  extravagance  and 
shameless  jobbery.  The  rates,  of  which  by  far  the  largest  share 
is  paid  by  the  loyalists,  are  increasing  everywhere  by  leaps  and 
bounds  ;  while  those  who  bear  the  burden,  as  helpless  as  the 
Uitlanders  of  the  Transvaal  before  1899,  have  to  submit  in 
silence.  The  class  which  had  at  least  some  experience  of  affairs  is 
systematically  excluded  from  sitting  on  the  elected  Councils.  It  is 
a  disqualification  for  public  appointments,  not  to  be  overcome  in 
the  eyes  of  those  bodies,  to  be  a  Protestant  in  creed,  or  a  Unionist 
in  politics,  or  to  have  been  educated  anywhere  except  in  priest- 
directed  schools  and  colleges.  This  is  not  only  the  practice,  but 
the  acknowledged  purpose  of  the  majority,  and,  after  more  than 
seven  years  of  "  trust  in  the  people,"  the  exclusion  system  has  become 
more  rigorous  and  exultingly  insolent  than  ever.  Yet  the  present 
Government,  instead  of  seeing  any  reason  for  cautious  progress  and 
salutary  checks  in  this  painful  exhibition  of  injustice  and  in- 
competence, interpret  the  concessions  of  the  Act  of  1898  as  involving 
the  admission  of  a  principle  that  must  be  applied  henceforth  without 
limitation  or  restriction.* 

It  is  a  strange  logic  which  maintains  that  because  one  or  two 
Unionist  Ministers  were  guilty  of  a  deplorable  miscalculation  in 
assuming  that  the  creation  of  elective  Councils  for  administrative 
business  in  Ireland,  without  any  real  check  or  control,  would  work 
for  social  peace,  and  be  actuated  by  no  bias  as  between  creeds  and 
classes,  and  because  these  over-sanguine  views  prevailed  in  the 
passing  of  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour's  Local  Government  Act,  the  Unionist 
party  are  permanently  estopped  from  protesting  against  the  widest 
extension  of  the  powers  of  such  elective  bodies,  and  their  admission 
to  the  sphere  of  political  authority.  Still  more  extraordinary  is 
the  argument  that  the  policy  of  "  trust,"  in  its  broadest  interpreta- 
tion, is  binding  for  ever  on  all  Unionists,  because,  under  the  Land 
Purchase  Acts,  Parliament,  while  the  Unionists  were  in  office, 
sanctioned  advances,  which  may  ultimately  amount  to  much  more 
than  a  hundred  millions  sterling,  for  the  purchase  of  the  holdings  of 

*  Those  who  care  to  study  for  themselves  the  actual  working  of  local  self-govern- 
ment in  Ireland  might  consult  with  advantage  a  very  useful  little  publication, 
Grievances  from  Ireland  (publislied  monthly  at  one  penny,  at  Dudley  House, 
Southampton  Street,  Strand),  which  gives  instructive  details  from  reports  in  the 
Nationalist  newspapers,  of  proceedings  in  the  county  councils  and  other  elective 
bodies,  as  well  as  particulars  of  the  agrarian  terrorism  and  outrage  now  unchecked 
and  officially  unnoticed.  See  also  Notes  from  Ireland,  published  monthly  by  the  Irish 
Unionist  Alliance,  109  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
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tenant  occupiers.  These  are  henceforward  to  be  owners,  subject 
to  a  fixed  and  terminable  quit-rent,  secured  by  the  land  itself  and 
by  the  power  of  the  Imperial  Government,  supported  by  the  courts 
of  law  and  by  the  police,  to  enforce  payment  or  to  sell  the  property 
in  case  of  default.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that,  even  in 
Ireland  or  in  the  discussion  of  Irish  politics,  the  difference  between 
lending  money  on  ample  and  effective  security  and  upon  none  at  all 
would  have  been  understood.  Is  the  distinction  really  too  much 
to  be  grasped  by  "  the  wit  of  man,"  or,  at  least,  of  the  Prime  Minister  ? 
It  is  certain  that  if  the  policy  of  trust  which  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  advocates  is  carried  out,  the  Imperial  taxpayers  would 
have  no  real  means  of  enforcing  payment  of  the  purchase  advances, 
in  respect  of  principal  or  interest. 

The  Irish  Nationalists  of  the  present  breed  are  true  to  their 
political  and  moral  descent.  Most  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  go 
wildly  astray  in  this  matter.  They  have  vague  ideas  about  earlier 
movements  identified  with  the  names  of  O'Connell  and  Butt,  which 
have  no  more  to  do  w  ith  all  that  has  been  going  on  in  Irish  politics 
since  1879  than  with  the  intrigues  of  "  silken  Thomas  "  or  the  career 
of  "  lying  Dick  Talbot."  The  filiation  of  Mr.  Redmond's  party  is 
perfectly  clear  and  well  known,  and  they  are  proud  of  it.  The 
"  only  begetter  "  of  their  policy  and  organisation  was  John  Mitchel, 
a  man  now  half  forgotten,  and  in  his  own  day  hardly  known  outside 
his  own  country,  except  during  his  sensational  trial  for  treason. 
Mitchel's  Jail  Journal,  especially  if  read  in  the  unexpurgated 
American  edition,  is  a  "  human  document  "  perhaps  better  worth 
study  and  more  illuminative  of  the  dark  places  of  the  Irish  hatred 
of  England  than  even  Wolfe  Tone's  Diary,  which  revealed  so  many 
lurid  secrets  to  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll.  Mitchel,  the  advocate  of 
the  use  of  vitriol  in  the  war  against  "  Carthage,"  as  he  loved  to 
call  England — anticipating  the  later  generation  of  patriots  who 
placed  their  faith  in  dynamite — had  as  his  most  promising  disciple 
James  Fintan  Lalor,  sometime  editor  of  the  Irish  Felon,  who 
developed  and  expounded  Mitchel's  ideas  and  taught  them  in  turn 
to  John  Devoy,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Irish  World's  "  Skirmishing 
Fund,"  and  Michael  Davitt's  immediate  instructor  in  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  "  Irish  Revolution."  The  essence  of  Lalor's  policy 
was  "  to  achieve  the  independence  of  Ireland  by  linking  the  repeal 
movement,  like  a  railway  carriage  to  the  engine,  to  some  other 
question  strong  enough  to  carry  both  repeal  and  itself  together  • 
and  such  a  question  there  is  in  the  land."  The  mode  of  "  re- 
conquest  "  which  Lalor  vainly  recommended  in  1848  was  "  to  refuse 
payment  of  rent  and   resist  process  of  ejectment."     It  was  this 
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policy,  containing  in  embryo  both  the  "No  rent  manifesto " and 
the  later  "  Plan  of  Campaign,"  which  Davitt  and  Devoy  (both  of 
them  members  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  and  the  links  between 
the  physical  force  party  and  "  Lalorism  "),  a  few  months  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Land  League  in  the  West,  induced  Parnell  to 
take  up  in  1880.  The  earlier  history  of  these  strange  developments 
is  clearly  and  forcibly  told  in  a  pamphlet  by  Professor  Brougham 
Leech  on  The  Continuity  of  the  Irish  Revolutionary  Movement, 
published  in  1887,  and  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Phihp  Bagenal  ;  but 
much  further  light  has  been  since  thrown  upon  them  by  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  Special  Commission  and  by  the  writings  of  Davitt 
himself,  full  of  an  extravagant  vanity  which  disdained  disguises. 
The  pedigree  there  shown  of  the  policy  to  which  the  party  led  by 
Mr.  Redmond  is  chained  both  by  the  passions  awakened  in  Ireland 
and  by  the  obligations  incurred  beyond  the  Atlantic  cannot  be 
expected  to  inspire  a  larger  confidence  among  the  people  of  England 
and  Scotland.  There  is,  indeed,  a  crushing  mass  of  evidence  which 
imperatively  forbids  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  place  any  trust 
in  the  statements  or  in  the  promises  of  the  Irish  revolutionary 
faction. 

The  most  instructive  example  is  that  furnished  by  Pamell's 
repudiation,  during  the  "  spht  "  of  1890,  of  the  understanding  as 
to  Home  Rule  on  which  the  action  of  Gladstone  and  his  following 
had  been  based  during  the  preceding  five  years.  After  the  defeat 
of  1886,  and  throughout  the  period  of  uncertainty  and  confusion 
that  followed,  while  efforts  were  made  to  "  stop  the  holes  "  in  the 
first  Home  Rule  Bill,  Parnellites  and  Gladstonians  seemed  to  draw 
closer  together.  No  doubt  was  admitted  among  the  Opposition 
of  that  day  that  the  two  chiefs  were  in  entire  agreement  on  the  main 
lines  of  the  disruption  policy.  The  seal  appeared  to  be  set  upon 
the  compact  when  in  November  1889,  Parnell  was  received  as  a 
distinguished  guest  at  Hawarden,  amid  the  jubilation  of  the  Radical 
papers,  and  discussed  with  Gladstone  the  details  of  the  proposed 
new  measure,  quite  unknown  up  to  this  and  long  after  to  the  main 
body  of  the  Gladstonian  following.  Parnell  seemed  to  acquiesce, 
as  he  had  done  in  1886,  when  he  accepted  the  first  Home  Rule  Bill 
lest  there  should  be  a  crisis  in  the  Cabinet.  Nothing  was  heard  of 
any  objections  on  his  part,  and  the  silence  would  have  remained 
unbroken  till  Parliament  had  been  beguiled  or  overawed,  if,  after 
the  verdict  in  the  divorce  case,  he  had  not  been  "thrown  to  the 
wolves,"  as  he  said,  by  Gladstone,  in  obedience  to  the  Nonconformist 
Conscience,  and  in  accord  with  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy. 
Then,  in  Committee-room  No.  15,  he  told  his  story  of  the  negotia- 
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tions,  explained  the  effect  of  Gladstone's  revised  proposals,  and 
contended,  without  dissent  from  any  of  the  Nationalists,  that  these 
could  not  possibly  be  entertained.  "  There  has  not  been  a  man," 
he  declared,  "to  say  a  word  for  this  Bill,"  and  Mr.  Healy,  then  one 
of  Parnell's  ostracisers,  promptly  pledged  himself  not  to  accept 
such  a  measure.  The  controversy  as  to  the  details  discussed  between 
Parnell  and  Gladstone  is  now  out  of  date,  but  the  attitude  of  the 
Nationalists,  Parnellites  and  anti-Parnellites  alike,  was  eloquent. 
It  was  explained  a  few  weeks  later  with  great  frankness  by  Parnell 
himself — and  the  explanation  applies  not  only  to  the  proposals 
discussed  in  Committee-room  No.  15,  but  to  the  acceptance  pro 
tanto  of  the  Bill  of  1886  by  the  whole  party  :  "  Although  I  praised 
him  (Gladstone)  I  never  entirely  trusted  him.  I  hoped  undoubtedly 
that  he  would  have  been  able,  by  degrees,  to  have  given  us  a  solution 
of  the  national  question  which  we  could  have  accepted,  under  which 
our  people  would  have  had  full  powers  over  their  own  destinies.  .  . 
That  was  the  point  to  which  I  was  encouraging  him."*  Parnell's 
appreciation  of  Gladstone — his  host  just  a  year  before  the  discussion 
in  Committee-room  No.  15 — -was  characteristic  and  instructive  : 
"  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  for  you  to  act  in  this  matter.  You  are 
dealing  with  a  man  who  is  an  unrivalled  sophist.  You  are  dealing 
with  a  man  with  whom  and  to  whom  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  direct 
answer  to  a  plain  and  simple  question.  .  .  .  Now  I  know  this  old 
gentleman  well.  It  is  not  sufficient  here  to  call  him  a  grand  old 
man  ;  .  .  .  but  /  can  tell  you  that  I  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  getting 
a  straight  answer  to  a  single  straight  question  from  him."1i  Such  was 
the  unshaken  strength  of  the  "  union  of  hearts  !  "  The  whole 
story  is  a  warning  how  fatally  rash  it  would  be  for  the  Imperial 
Parhament  to  rely  upon  Nationalist  pledges  of  acquiescence  in  any 
arrangement  whatever  giving  Ireland  a  large  instalment  of  indepen 
dence,  but  not  the  whole. 

VI.    HOME  RULE  ONCE  MORE 

The  prospect  of  Home  Rule  in  the  Gladstonian  sense,  which  the 
Nationalists  declare  is  the  minimum  they  will  accept,  and  which 
would  be  accepted  only  pro  tanto,  as  we  know  from  the  revelations 
in  Committee-room  No.  15,  brings  before  the  nation  all  the  issues 
which  had  to  be  faced  in  1886  and  in  1893.  The  dangers  that  were 
then  recognised  are  upon  us  now  in  flood,  and  the  folly  of  refusing 
to  see  their  imminence,  because  there  is  a  pretence  of  a  "  half-way 

*  Fnemani  Joiirnalls\^xc)\  i3,  1891.  f  Decemb-T,  4,  1890. 
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house,"  which  is  scoffed  at  on  all  sides,  ought  to  be  plain  enough 
to  the  siowest-wittcd  amongst  us.  Devolution  can  be  no  settlement  ; 
it  cannot  be  even  a  stop-gap.  The  party  of  whom  the  Government 
want  to  purchase  the  support  have  told  Parliament  and  the  country, 
with  exceeding  candour  and  with  much  repetition,  that  they  do 
not  want  anything  falling  short  of  what  Gladstone  called  "  the 
lines  already  laid  down."  They  say  that  if  they  have  the  power  to 
dictate  what  the  new  Irish  Bill  is  to  be,  they  will  be  content  with 
nothing  less  than  a  Legislature  in  Dublin,  dealing  independently 
with  all  Irish  affairs,  and  empowered  to  place  all  Irish  administration 
in  the  hands  of  an  Executive  nominated  by  the  majority  in  the  Irish 
Assembly.  That  is  the  position  on  which  Parhament,  in  the  first 
instance,  and,  unless  there  is  a  great  failure  of  courage  and  honour 
in  the  Unionist  ranks  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  electorate  of 
the  United  Kingdom  will,  at  no  distant  date,  have  to  decide.  In 
the  preceding  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show,  almost 
exclusively  by  citations  from  the  language  used,  and  never  with- 
drawn or  apologised  for,  by  Nationalists  speakers  and  writers, 
that  all  the  considerations  which  were  operative  in  1886  and  1893 
apply  now  in  equal,  and  in  many  respects  in  greater,  force  from  the 
Unionist  point  of  view.  It  is  plain,  first  of  all,  that  no  form  of  local 
self-government  will  be  accepted  by  the  Nationalists,  "  except  "  as, 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  words,  "  a  stage  from  which  to  agitate  for  a 
further  concession  "  ;  secondly,  that  no  pledges  of  acceptance 
provisional  or  absolute,  will  be  regarded  as  binding  on  those  who 
adhere,  as  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  followers  all  persistently  declare 
that  they  adhere,  to  Parnell's  refusal  to  "  set  limits  upon  the  aspira- 
tions "  of  the  Irish  nation  ;  thirdly,  that  the  introduction  of  any 
measure  offering  less  than  the  old  Parnellite  demand  will  lead  to 
an  obstinate  Parliamentary  struggle  for  the  achievement  of  the 
whole  claim,  succeeded  by  other  struggles  to  carry  the  conquest 
further,  for  which  the  machinery  is  to  be  provided  by  the  retention, 
in  undiminished  numbers,  of  the  present  Irish  representation. 
Thus  every  pretence  of  finality  disappears,  and  with  it  every  prospect 
of  peace.  The  Government  that  offers  such  a  settlement  really 
falls  back  on  Mr.  Morley's  philosophising  complacency  "  :*  "  The 
talk  about  finality  rests  upon  an  illusion  of  perfection  and  im- 
mutability. ...  It  is  enough  if  the  statesman  can  see  his  way  to 
the  next  step  " — even,  it  seems,  if  it  bring  him  to  the  edge  of  a  cliff 
over  which  he  has  protested  that  he  does  not  intend  to  go.  A 
"philosopher"  of  a  different  type,  Mr.  Ford,  of  the  Irish  World, 

*  Nineteenth  Century,  February  1887 
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writing  a  little  later  than  Mr.  Morley,  said  :  "  This  talk  about 
finality  is  the  more  foolish  as  the  pa^t  history  of  the  Irish  question 
shows  it  to  be  futile."  In  these  circumstances,  how  can  it  be 
denied  that  a  Devolution  Bill  will  be  only  the  first  move  in  the  game, 
which  must  end — if  not  energetically,  obstinately,  and  successfully 
contested  from  the  outset  by  those  who  value  the  Union — in  the 
loss,  at  one  blow,  or  after  two  or  three  inroads,  of  all  or  more  than 
all  that  was  at  stake  in  1886  ? 

Few  believe,  or  even  profess  to  believe,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
"  predominant  partner  "  on  the  possibihty  of  granting  Home  Rule 
has  changed  since   1895.     The  calculations  of  the  Separatists  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  national  conscience  and  intelligence 
have  become  torpid  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  public  memory  has 
lost  the  grasp  of  facts.     But  is  it  really  the  case  that  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  have  forgotten  why  the  Union  became  necessary  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  that  they  are  insensible  now 
to  the  shame  and  danger  they  saw  in  Home  Rule  a  few  years  ago  ? 
The  assiduity  with  which  the  politicians   who  called  themselves 
"  Liberal  Imperiahsts  "  laboured  to  show  twelve  months  ago  that 
Home  Rule  was  not  within  the  region  of  practical  politics,  is  not 
less  significant  than  the  discreditable  tactics  at  present  employed 
to  persuade  the    guileless  that,  as  devolution  is  not  Home  Rule, 
there  has  been  no  change  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared.     If  the 
electors  realise  that  no  settlement  on  the  basis  of    devolution  is 
practicable,  trustworthy,  or  seriously  meant,  the  deception  will  be 
no  longer  possible.     But  it  is   essential  that   "  the  truth  should 
appear."     It  is   indispensable   that   the   popular  mind  should   be 
informed  and  aroused  before  the  battle  is  joined.     The  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  have  to  remember  that  the  Union  could  no 
longer  be  postponed,  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
because  an  anti-British  section  of  the  Irish  people  not  only  defied 
the  law  and  made  social  order  impossible,   but  actually  invited 
foreign  enemies  to  invade  the  country  and  conspired  with  such 
assistance  to  cut  ofi  the  sister  island  from  the  British  connection 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Crown.     A  self -governed  Ireland  would 
not  only  mean  the  cruel  and  lawless  oppression  of  the  minority  in 
Ulster  and  elsewhere  under  a  majority  dominated  by  a  fanatical 
and  intolerant  priesthood  and  by  the  politicians  of  the  United  Irish 
League.     The  power  of  an  Executive  which  could  hold  out  the  hand 
to  hostile  forces  from  other  lands  would  bring  all  the  perilous  con- 
sequences which  Captain  Mahan  has  described.*     Home  Rule  means 

*  Gladstone  taught  his  disciples  that  the  Union  accomplished  no  result  beyond  an 
exac«ibiition  of  strife  and   bitterness   in   the   relations  between   Great    Britain  and 
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the  danger  of  foreign  invasion  and  of  domestic  anarchy,  in  addition 
to  the  growing  paralysis  of  national  strength  and  the  inevitable  ruin 
of  Imperial  dignity  that  must  follow  the  reinforcement  of  the 
Separatist  attacks  on  the  Empire  in  and  out  of  Parhament.  In  any 
of  its  forms  Home  Rule  involves  the  destruction  of  the  existing 
Constitution,  which  would  have  to  be  transformed  from  top  to 
bottom  to  square  with  the  exigencies  of  a  bastard  Federalism.  A 
written  Constitution  and  elaborate  arrangements  for  altering  it  from 
time  to  time,  an  Imperial  tribunal  to  settle  disputed  questions,  and 
other  consequential  changes  could  not  be  avoided.  All  these  results 
would  have  to  be  confronted  the  moment  the  mask  of  devolution 
was  taken  oft  and  the  nation  was  left  face  to  face  with  Home  Rule  in 
the  Gladstonian,  or  rather  the  Parnellite,  sense,  that  is,  according  to 
the  contention  of  the  Nationalists  themselves,  with  a  form  of  inde- 
pendence not  distinguishable  from  virtual,  if  not  formal,  Separation.* 
No  misinterpretation  of  the  real  issues  that  the  constituencies 
will  have  to  vote  upon,  after  the  new  policy  of  concession  to  the 
Separatists  has  been  embodied  in  a  Parhamentary  measure  and 
leferred  to  the  national  judgment,  can  now  be  possible.  The 
Nationalists  of  the  present  day  do  not  recede  an  inch  from  Parnell's 
declaration  in  the  year  before  his  death  :  "  We  assert,  what  we 
asserted  in  1885  and  the  years  before  it,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to 
fix  the  boundary  of  a  nation  "  ;  and  again,  "  There  can  be  no  mistake 
about  it  ;  we  want  a  Parliament  with  full  power  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  and  with  no  English  veto,  whether  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  your  leaders  or  on  the  laws  you  shall  make."  From  Gladstone 
himself  we  know  what  he  held  to  be  the  governing  factor  in  the 
question.     In  his  reply  to  resolutions  passed  by  the  Nationalists 

Ireland.  Let  us  not  forget  that  under  the  Union  the  danger  of  foreign  intrigue 
and  the  thrcat.s  of  loieiga  invasion,  previously  very  formidable,  have  disappeared 
for  over  one  hundied  years.  Political  agitation  and  populai-  turbulence  during 
that  time  have  at  least  not  been  aided  by  the  armed  intervention  01  any  foreign 
Government.  "  These  are  the  dykes  our  fathers  made.  We  have  never  known 
a  breach." 

*  The  growth  and  progress  of  the  "  Sinn  Fein  "  ("  ourselves  alone  ")  organisation, 
and  of  other  branches  ot  the  "  Irish  Ireland  "  movtment,  promoted  by  the  Gaelic 
League  and  its  offshoots,  have  tended  to  accentuate  the  claim  for  the  full  recognition 
of  "independent  nationality."  The  "Parliamentary  Party"  are  afraid  to  seem  less 
determined  and  outspoken  Separatists  than  the  "patriots"  who  proclaim  their 
distrust  of  Parliamentary  politics  and  politicians.  Mr.  Sweetman,  a  leading  "Gaelic 
League"  apostle,  and  vice-chairman  of  the  "Central  Council  of  Irish  County 
Councils,"  wrote  in  \.he  Freemati's  Journal  (]2ii\\i3i\y  ■^i,  1906),  affirming  that  "out  of 
the  Gaelic  League's  deanglicising  propaganda  have  already  grown  a  series  of  move- 
ments, not  only  strongly  political,  but  each  and  all  making  for  a  separate  itidt-pendtnt 
Irish  nation,  freed  from  every  link  of  the  liriliih  ciinuection." 
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in  Committee-room  No.  15,*  he  quoted  and  emphatically  endorsed 
Sir  WiUiam  Harcourt's  appeal  to  "  the  unquestionable  political 
fact  that  no  party  and  no  leaders  could  ever  hope  to  carry  any  scheme 
of  Home  Rule  which  had  not  the  cordial  concurrence  and  support  of 
the  Irish  nation  as  declared  by  their  representatives  in  Parliament." 
In  the  face  of  all  this  it  is  plainly  idle  for  the  Campbell-Bannerman 
Government  to  pretend  that  the  devolution  scheme  can  hold  out 
any  promise  of  a  settlement.  It  has  been  ruled  out  by  Gladstone 
and  by  the  men  he  sought  to  satisfy  in  his  two  Home  Rule  Bills. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  sheer  folly  for  the  Unionists  to  be  drawn 
into  a  discussion  of  the  details  of  such  a  proposal,  which  could  only 
lead  to  a  waste  of  time  and  confusion  of  thought.  It  is  Home  Rule, 
in  its  most  drastic  form,  on  which  Parliament  and  the  nation  have 
really  to  pronounce.  To  adopt,  tacitly  or  directly,  anything  that 
could  be  twisted  into  a  pretext  for  asserting  that  the  Home  Rule 
principle  had  been  admitted  would  be  disastrous. 

The  situation  is  so  grave  and  the  issues  so  vital  that  Unionists 
cannot  run  the  risk  of  weakening  their  strength — out  of  all  pro- 
portion greater  though  it  be  in  the  constituencies  than  is  suggested 
by  their  present  weakness  in  Parliamentary  voting  power — by 
divergent  action  on  minor  points.  Divisions  on  principle  there  are 
and  have  been  none.  It  is,  however,  too  certain  that  some  time 
ago  grave  dissatisfaction  was  created  among  the  vast  majority  of 
Irish  Unionists  and  among  very  many  in  Great  Britain,  by  the 
inexplicable  and,  it  must  be  added,  entirely  inexcusable  proceedings 
of  Mr.  Wyndham  and  one  or  two  of  his  colleagues  in  the  late  Cabinet 
in  connection  with  the  original  appointment  of  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell 
as  Under-Secretary  at  Dublin  Castle  and  his  subsequent  establish- 
ment as  the  principal  permanent  official  of  the  Irish  Government 
in  the  teeth  of  an  explicit  understanding  that  he  was  only  "  lent  " 
by  the  India  Ofl&ce  and  might  be  at  any  moment  recalled.  The 
bitterness  of  feeling  excited  by  the  elevation  to  such  a  position  of 
one  well  known  to  be  of  strong  Nationalist  opinions  and  a  fervid 
Roman  Catholic  was  intense,  and  certainly  not  unreasonable, 
among  the  Unionists  of  Ulster,  many  of  whom  were  disposed  to 
show  their  resentment  at  the  last  General  Election  by  abstaining 
from  the  poll.  But  "  a  good  deal  of  water  has  flowed  under  the 
bridges  "  since  last  winter.  The  position  has  been  radically  changed 
by  the  accession  to  power  of  the  present  Ministry  and  the  taste  of 
their  quality  they  have  bestowed  on  Ireland  during  the  period  of 
Mr.  Bryce's  tenure  of  office  as  the  Minister  nominally  responsible 
for  Irish  affairs.  At  the  same  time,  the  discussion  of  the  Wyndham- 
*   Times,  December  6,  1890. 
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MacDonnell-Dunraven  episode  opened  up  by  Mr.  Long's  speeches 
in  the  autumn  has  made  it  clear  that  for  the  course  which  Mr. 
Wyndham  adopted,  with  the  co-operation  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  the 
Unionist  Party  as  a  whole  had  no  responsibility.  No  part  of  it, 
as  appeared  from  the  speeches  and  letters  of  the  Ministers  above 
mentioned,  was  carried  out  after  consideration  by  the  Cabinet  and 
with  its  approval  The  rank  and  file  of  the  Party  had  absolutely 
no  knowledge  of  any  of  the  successive  steps  in  this  fooUsh  adventure 
except  what  they  derived,  from  time  to  time,  and  without  explana- 
tion, from  announcements  in  the  newspapers.  Why  should  Union- 
ists, under  these  conditions,  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
Radical  pretence  that  they  are  debarred  by  any  intrigues,  underhand 
or  avowed,  in  and  around  Dublin  Castle,  from  offering  the  same 
resistance  to  Separatist  measures  as  they  have  done  unflinchingly 
and  all  along  ?  To  borrow  the  Prime  Minister's  elegant  phraseology, 
"  the  stufi&ng  has  been  knocked  out  of  that  scarecrow." 

All  the  Unionist  organs  and  organisations  in  Ireland  have  called 
on  those  who  are  neither  Separatists  at  heart  nor  terrorised  by 
Separatist  threats  to  forget  the  aberrations  of  a  handful  of  mis- 
guided individuals,  now  ashamed  of  their  blundering  weakness,  and 
to  close  up  their  ranks  for  a  straight  and  stout  ftght  in  the  old  cause. 
The  appeal  has  been  answered  manfully.  In  Ulster  persistent 
attempts  had  been  made  to  undermine  the  fidelity  of  the  men  of 
the  Plantation  to  the  Imperial  flag.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  since  his 
abandonment  of  Unionist  principles,  though  he  keeps  the  Unionist 
name,  had  addressed  incessant  and  ingenious  appeals  to  the  material 
interest  of  the  farmers  of  the  North,  but  without  any  enduring  effect. 
A  secession  fiom  the  Orange  organisation  was  able  to  secure  a  very 
few  votes  for  so-called  "  Independents  "  and  to  capture,  in  every 
case  by  a  junction  with  the  Nationahsts,  two  or  three  Unionist 
seats.  But  all  this  passed  away  the  moment  that  the  Home  Rule 
issue  was  brought  to  the  front  again.  The  election  of  Mr.  W.  Moore. 
K.C.,  for  the  seat  in  North  Armagh,  held  so  many  years  by  Col. 
Saunderson,  is  a  proof  that  the  devolution  juggle  does  not  impose 
on  Ulstermen.  Mr.  Moore  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  three  to 
one  over  a  candidate  who  obtained  only  1433  votes,  all,  or  almost 
all.  Nationalists — fewer  indeed  than  Colonel  Saunderson's  avowed 
Home  Rule  opponent  obtained  in  1886.  Ulster  stands  fast  by  the 
position  taken  up  more  than  twenty  years  ago  :  "  We  will  not  have 
Home  Rule  !  "  Devolution  and  its  extension  do  not  attract  Ulster- 
men,  who  have  seen  the  principles  of  the  "  Catholic  Association," 
of  which  even  the  priesthood  was  ashamed,  rigorously  applied  in 
practice  by  the  local  elected  bodies  in  Connaught,  Munster.  and 
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Leinster.  They  will  not  fall  into  line  with  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  and 
other  fanatic  denouncers  of  "  the  demon  of  anglicisation,"  even 
though  these  are  petted  and  promoted  by  Mr.  Bryce.  They  see 
that  Mr.  Devlin,  who  slipped  in  for  West  Belfast  through  Unionist 
divisions  last  January,  has  been  sent  out  to  collect  funds  for  the 
Separatist  war-chest  in  Australia.  They  do  not  forget  that  the 
same  politician,  who  tries  to  conciliate  colonial  opinion  in  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  by  professing  to  be  an  Imperiahst  of  a  sort,  not  long 
before,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  the  United  States,  proclaimed 
that  his  objects  were  the  same  as  those  of  Emmet  and  Wolfe  Tone,* 
and  boasted  that  when  there  was  an  Irish  Parliament,  with  full 
powers  over  the  police,  the  judiciary  and  all  the  administration, 
"  the  time  would  come  for  those  who  think  we  should  destroy  the 
last  link  that  binds  us  to  England  to  operate  by  whatever  means  they 
think  best  to  achieve  that  great  and  desirable  end."'\  Other  things, 
too,  the  men  of  the  Ulster  Plantation  bear  in  memory — Mr.  Dillon's 
menaces  of  vengeance,  when  Home  Rule  was  won,  against  those 
who  dared  to  stand  in  the  path  of  "  the  people,"  marching  to  the 
goal  and  through  the  instrumentalities  indicated  long  ago  by  Glad- 
stone ;  the  denunciation  of  the  great  industries  of  the  Province  by 
the  Nationalist  newspapers  in  1893  :  the  reiterated  threats  to  place 
a  ruthless  heel  on  the  neck  of  the  minority  wherever  they  are  not 
strong  enough  to  protect  themselves.  Ulster  is  sound  at  heart  and 
in  purpose,  and  will  refuse  to  be  taken  by  the  paltry  bait  of  "  special 
securities."  She  will  not,  to  use  a  striking  expression  of  Sir  William 
Petty  in  the  seventeenth  century,  consent  to  be  "  cantonised  for 
the  advantage  of  parties." 

But  it  is  in  this  country  that  the  battle  is  to  be  fought.  What 
will  be  England's  answer  when  the  momentous  question  is  put  to 
her,  once  again,  to  which  she  returned  a  stern  and  uncompromising 
negative  in  1886  and  1895  ? 

*  Freeman's  Journa',  September  11,  1905. 
f  Irish  Peoble,  June  21,  1902. 
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